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Do Catholic Medals Keep Off Lightning? 


“Keep off lightning? Why, medals, being made of metal, 
would more likely attract lightning, wouldn’t they?” 

“But an old Catholic woman I know, wouldn’t think of leaving 
off her medals for fear of being struck or drowned or some- 
thing.” 

“Yes, and I don’t doubt that that same old woman has her 
own ideas about Relativity, Diphtheria and the causes of the 
World War; but you’d hardly quote her as an authority on 
those subjects, would you?” 

“But, after all, in a way she may be right about her medals. 
They, of course, have absolutely no power in themselves. They 
are lifeless matter. But if, knowing the medal to be blessed to 
inspire trust in God’s loving care, your old Catholic woman, in 
simple faith (which amounts to a prayer for protection) wears 
the medal with a sense of security, who can say that our all- 
understanding God will not answer and preserve her from 
harm? 

“And isn’t it likely, too, that the wearing of a reminder of 
Christ or a saint, will allay her fear and thus perhaps; as a by- 
product, result in a better cooked dinner, despite flashes and 
crashes from the skies. Who knows?” 

A fear-shaken soldier, before the battle, brings forth a picture 
of his wife, his child or his sweetheart. He looks at it fondly. 
He kisses it ferventiy—mere paper, mounted on cardboard—yet 
it inspires him to go forth valiantly to victory or to death. 

You, fellow-citizens, who doff your hat to the American flag, 
who stand with reverence before the picture of Washington or 
Lincoln, who lovingly preserve the oalieeasen of your great- 
great-grandmother—you who have sentiment, imagination and 
loyalty—surely must see the Catholic viewpoint on medals, pic- 
tures, statues and relics—mementoes of Christ, our God, and of 
the beloved heroes of Christianity. 

There is a vast difference between the supernatural and the 
superstitious. All wisdom subscribes to the first. Ignorance 
alone subscribes to the second. Ignorant, superstitious Catho- 
lics, of course, there are; but taken as a whole, Catholics are 
iess prone to this silly weakness than any other class of people 
in the world. 
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OUR LADY or FATIMA 
HOPE OF THE WORLD 


STEPHEN ORAZE 


Part IX 
BURLINGTON DIOCESE AND NEWARK ARCHDIOCESE 


With each passing day our world leaders are bringing us closer to 
the brink of an atomic war that may well wipe out our civilization. They 
are trying to give us a materialistic peace based on science and reason. 
But their efforts are doomed to failure because they have excluded Al- 
mighty God from their deliberations—and there can be no real peace in 
this world without the Prince of Peace. 

At the same time, America’s “Pilgrim Virgin" continues its amazing 
tour of the United States, seeking a sufficient number of people who will 
hear and follow the “peace plan from Heaven" given to us by the 
Mother of God at Fatima in 1917. Perhaps as you read this eyewitness 
account of the pligrimage you will join with the hundreds of thousands 
of souls, who, having knelt at the feet of this beautiful image of Our 
Lady of Fatima, are fulfilling her requests for prayer and penance—the 


only true hope for a just and lasting peace. 

Permission is given to all newspapers and magazines and to our 
readers to reprint this article in whole or in part as a means of spreading 
the all-important message of Fatima. 


EAVING the Steubenville (Ohio) diocese, 

enroute to the state of Vermont, the pilgrim- 
age party made a two-day stop at Buffalo, New 
York, (scene of the triumphant entry of the “Pil- 
grim Virgin” into the United .States, December 
8, 1947). There, visits were made to St. Mary’s 
Church, Dunkirk, and St. Mary’s Church, Buffalo, 
on October 21st and 22nd. 


Early the next morning the pligrimage car was 
met at the NewYork—Vermont state line by Most 
Rev. Edward F. Ryan, Bishop of the Burlington, 
Vermont diocese, who headed a motorcade of more 
than 100 automobiles. The famed statue was es- 
corted to Bennington, Vermont, to begin what de- 
veloped into one of the most remarkable visits the 
“Pilgrim Virgin” has experienced in any diocese 
during its long tour in this country. 


BISHOP RYAN CONSECRATES 
BURLINGTON DIOCESE 
TO IMMACULATE HEART OF MARY 


Upon arrival at St. Francis Church in Benning- 
ton that morning, Saturday, October 23rd, the 
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statue was welcomed and crowned by Bishop Ryan 
before some 2000 of the faithful. Then His Ex- 
cellency solemnly consecrated his entire diocese to 
the Immaculate Heart of Mary, calling upon his 
people to follow this example by personally con- 
secrating themselves to the Mother of God. He 
stressed the fact that it would be foolish for them 
merely to recite the act of consecration unless they 
were prepared to live that consecration by fulfilling 
the requests made by Our Lady at Fatima. 

Across the Green Mountains of Vermont to St. 
Michael’s Church in Brattleboro, the pilgrimage 
wended its way, again escorted by a large motor- 
cade. Everywhere throughout the state during the 
two-week visit special motorcades accompanied the 
statue as it moved from city to city. Always the 
state police were there leading the way to assure 
a safe arrival. 

From each of the towns visited, departing motor- 
cades escorted the “Pilgrim Virgin” car to a half- 
way point, where it was met by another motor- 
cade from the next city on the schedule. At each 
of the transfer points many people gathered just 
to get a glimpse of the famous image. During the 
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5 minute stop-over at Putney an ex-soldier and an 
elderly man came to kneel in the street alongside 
the car to pray before the statue. 


The secular newspapers in practically every city 
gave excellent front-page coverage to the visit of 
the statue. As a result, interest throughout the 
state was extremely high. Everywhere along the 
various routes little groups of people gathered at 
the roadside and teachers and children stood in 
front of little white frame school houses, waving 
their hands in greeting as the motorcades passed 
by. While the change in motorcades was being 
made at Ludlow, Vermont, on October 26th, a large 
group of children crowded around the car. The 
non-Catholic principal of the public elementary and 
high schocls had dismissed classes for two hours 
to give the youngsters a chance to see the world- 
renowned replica, which had become, as it were, 
Mary’s special ambassador of good-will. In many 
other towns schools were closed during the visit of 
the “Pilgrim Virgin.” 

From Brattleboro the statue was taken to St. 
Charles Church in Bellows Falls. During the day 


it remained there, many returned to the Sacra- 
ments, including one woman who had been away 
over thirty years. Similar “miracles of grace” 
have been a constant feature of the “Pilgrim Vir- 
gin” tour from its beginning in October, 1947. 


MAGNIFICENT PROCESSIONS IN RUTLAND 


New Englanders usually 
are pictured as being very 
conservative and reserved 
in their actions. But their 
great public display of love 
and devotion for the Bless- . 
ed Virgin Mary during the 
three days her fair white 
image remained in Rut- 
land, Vermont, would seem 
to belie this description. 

Upon its arrival there 
October 26th, the statue 
was escorted by a large 
procession to St. Peter’s 
Church. In spite of chilling 
temperatures in the low 
thirties, more than 3000 
marchers participated in 
the parade through the 


With varied but reverent ex- 
pressions three little boys 
watch as the “Pilgrim Virgin” 
approaches during one of. the 
processions in Rutland. 


main streets, with hundreds of onlookers lining the 
sidewalks. Butchers in their aprons and merchants 
halted business to watch, many joining in the 
songs and prayers of those walking in the pro- 
cession. Adding a modern touch, walkie-talkies. 
were used to coordinate the singing of hymns and 
the recitation of the Rosary by some 2000 school 
children. 

The Rutland Herald devoted a large portion of 
its front page and nearly a full page of pictures 
inside to the spectacle, describing it as the great- 
est religious demonstration ever to take place in 
the‘history of the state of Vermont. 

As if that were not enough, the same scene 
was repeated the following two days, with the 
“Pilgrim Virgin” being taken in public procession 
to Christ the King and Sacred Heart Churches. 

The pilgrimage moved on to St. Monica’s Church 
in Barre and St. Augustine’s Church in Montpelier. 
In both cities as elsewhere overflow crowds gath- 
ered to hear the message of Fatima and to pray 
for peace. 


GREAT PUBLIC RECEPTION ACCORDED 
“PILGRIM VIRGIN" IN BURLINGTON 


Saturday, October 30th long will be remembered 
as a “red-letter day” in the history of the “Pil- 
grim Virgin” tour. That afternoon in Burlington, 
Vermont, the little image of Our Lady of Fatima 
was accorded one of the greatest public receptions 
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it has received anywhere. A motorcade of more 
than 400 cars led the way into the city, and was 
met at the outskirts by a huge foot procession, 
composed of four bands and approximately 4000 
men, women, and children, priests and sisters. 

This group proceeded to Immaculate Conception 
Cathedral, passing through the busiest streets of 
the city. Following them came the familiar white 
figure of the “Pilgrim Virgin” carried majestically 
atop a large beautiful float. On the float altar boys 
recited the “Hail Marys,” using as a guide the 
rosary of vari-colored roses that decorated the 
conveyance. 


More than 15,600 spectators jammed the side- 
walks and hundreds more crowded at store and 
office windows to watch the procession, which re- 
quired over an hour to pass one spot. Children 
pressed in close from all sides to get a better look 
at the statue. Practically the entire police force 
was needed to control the crowds and direct the 
traffic. 


A few days earlier two Catholic girls had asked 
their employer for permission to have the after- 
noon off so they could take part in the procession. 
They were informed that if they did this instead 
of reporting for work their names would be re- 
moved from the payroll. Needless to say, the girls 
gladly sacrificed their jobs to march in the parade 


that honored Our Lady. 


The statue was met at the Cathedral by Bishop 
Ryan, who again welcomed it in the name of his 
people. During the next five days the “Pilgrim 
Virgin” remained in the vicinity of Burlington, 
visiting St. Joseph’s Church; St. Joseph’s Orphan- 
age; Bishop DeGoes Hospital; St. Anthony’s 
Church; Mt. St. Mary’s Academy; Trinity College; 
St. Michael’s College, Winooski; Fanny Allen Hos- 
pital, Winooski; St. Francis Xavier Church and St. 
Stephen’s Church, both in Winooski. At St. Mi- 
chael’s College the famous Trapp Family singers 
serenaded Our Lady with several lovely arias. 


Later the pilgrimage continued north to St. 
Albans, Vermont, where, on November 6th, another 
fine public reception took place, this one at St. 
Mary’s Church. Closing the stay in the state and 
the diocese were visits to St. Paul’s Church, Barton 
on November 6th, and on the 7th at St. Mary 
Star of the Sea Church, Newport, Vermont, situ- 
ated on a high bluff overlooking the Canadian 
border. 


This special float, depicting the scene of Our Lady’s 

apparitions at Fatima, was a feature of the parade of 

ve honoring the “Pilgrim Virgin” at St. Albans, 
ermont. 
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BLESSED MOTHER WEATHER 


It would seem that the Mother of God smiles 
approvingly on the many wonderful public proces- 
sions and demonstrations held in her honor. Dur- 
ing the entire “Pilgrim Virgin” tour, which began 
October 19, 1947, not one major outdoor affair has 
been postponed or cancelled because of bad weather. 
This is all the more remarkable considering that 
many of these events have taken place in areas 
and in seasons where unfavorable weather condi- 
tions usually prevail. 


Throughout the diocese of Burlington many huge 
processions were held. Normally the weather in 
Vermont during late October and November is most 
uncertain, changing from bad to worse in a very 
short time. Just a week before the “Pilgrim Vir- 
gin” arrived a heavy snowfall had been recorded. 
Yet, for the entire two weeks the weather was 
ideal. On the three days it rained no processions 
were scheduled. 

St. Mary Star of the Sea Church, last stop in 
the diocese, had scheduled an elaborate parade to 
escort the statue through the streets. But morning 
gave birth to a steady downpour that continued 
into the early afternoon. In spite of th‘s no thought 
was given to cancelling arrangements. Instead, the 
sisters of the nearby community stormed heaven 
with their prayers and the marchers went forth 
to the appointed meeting place. By the time they 
had reached there the clouds had parted, the sun 











shone through and the “Blessed Virgin weather” 
(so called by the members of the pilgrimage party) 
had arrived. This, of course, added greatly to the 
success of the demonstration. Several times during 
the past year similar gracious favors have been 
granted by Our Lady in appreciation for the won- 
derful public manifestations of love and devotion 
in her honor. 

Partly because of the “Blessed Virgin weather” 
and partly because of their great spiritual leader, 
more than 75,000 perséns, representing three- 
fourths of all the Catholics in the state, attended 
the various services honoring Mary Immaculate. 
Most of the churches visited were filled three 
times a day. 

Bishop Ryan was so pleased at having the fa- 
mous statue in his diocese and with the very en- 
thusiastic response of his flock to the message of 
Fatima, that he personally presided or officiated 
at the ceremonies in at least a dozen of the churches 
and schools where the image was enshrined. 


NEWARK ARCHDIOCESE WELCOMES OUR LADY 


Wednesday, November 10th was anything but an 
ideal day for the arrival of the “Pilgrim Virgin” 
in a new diocese. All afternoon the skies were 
dark, the rains poured in a ceaseless torrent and 
fog added to the cold and general discomfort. Such 
was the weather that greeted the, famed statue 
at St. Cecilia’s Church, Englewood, New Jersey. 
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The rains abated somewhat for the service that | 
evening, but it was still a night on which one | 
normally would welcome any excuse to stay home © 


by the fireside. In spite of this, more than 2000 


persons jammed the beautiful Carmelite Church | 


for the Marian Hour that officially opened the visit 
in the Newark Archdiocese. Rev. Ronald Gray, 


O.Carm., in charge of arrangements for the arch- | 


diocese, welcomed the statue in the name of Arch- 
bishop Thomas Walsh. 

For the next three days the statue was enthroned 
at St. Michael’s Monastery Church of the Passion- 
ist Fathers in Union City, New Jersey, where some 
25,000 people came to pray for peace and the con- 
version of Russia. 

During the next two weeks the following church- 
es were visited, (all in the state of New Jersey): 


November 15 St. Aedan’s Church, ve. » City 

16 St. Bridget’s Church, Jeisey City 

17 St. Mary’s Church, Plainfield 

18 Immaculate Heart of Mary Church, 
Elizabeth 
Holy Rosary Church, Elizabeth 

19 Sacred Heart Church, Jersey City 

20 St. Vincent’s Church, Bayonne 

21 St. Joseph’s Church, Bogota 

22 St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Newark 

23 De Monte Virgine (Our Lady of Mount 
Virgin), Garfield 

24 Church of the Madonna, Fort Lee 

25 St. Mary’s Church, New Brunswick 
(Trenton Diocese) 

26 St. Joseph’s Spanish-Portuguese Church, 
Newark 








Bishop Edward F. R yan 


reception in Burlington on 
October 30th, and leads the 
way into Immaculate Con- 
ception Cathedral. Shown 


that watched the ceremony. 
Rev. Andrew Beros of Steu- 
benville (Ohio) diocese, who 
joined the pilgrimage party 
for a few weeks is carrying 
the crown. Monsignor 
McGrath is next to Bishop 
Ryan. 
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27 St. Matthew’s Church, Ridgefield 

28 St. Cecilia’s Church, Englewood 

29 St. Mary’s Church, South Amboy 
(Trenton Diocese) 


NEW JERSEY HIGHLIGHTS 


A strange sight greeted the arrival of the “Pil- 
grim Virgin” at St. Aedan’s Church in Jersey 
City. About a hundred baby carriages were parked 
outside the church, as the owners, holding their 
infants, welcomed the image of their Heavenly 
Mother. After the Marian Hour the parents and 
their children were given a special blessing. Then 
the mothers came forward to touch their precious 
little bundles of life to Our Lady’s statue, asking 
her to insure personal peace and happiness for the 
tiny ones in their future lives. This unique cere- 
mony was repeated at St. Cecilia’s Church in En- 
glewood, on Sunday afternoon, November 28th. 

Although the Catholics form but 20% of the 
total population of Plainfield, New Jersey, they 
take great pride in their love for the Blessed Vir- 
gin Mary. On the front lawn of St. Mary’s Church 
is a beautiful shrine in her honor. This church is 
the home of the “Blue Army,” founded by Rev. 
Harold Colgan, pastor. The purpose of the organ- 
ization, which numbers hundreds of thousands, is 
to enlist into a great spiritual army all individuals 
who are willing to fulfill Our Lady’s requests made 
at Fatima. The Blue Army of Mary fights the 
Red Army of Communism, not with tanks, guns, 








Little Garfield, N. J., 
(population 32,000), 
gave Our Lady a royal 
welcome, with 30,000 
people venerating the 
famed image in 22 
hours. Here the statue 
is carried in night pro- 
cession through the 
streets of the town, es- 
corted by half the po- 
lice force. The other 
half is guiding traffic 
for the tremendous 
crowds that w 

the celebration honor- 
ing Our Lady. 
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atom bombs or planes, but with prayer, penance, 
rosaries, sacrifices and First Saturday Commun- 
ions. The members of the Blue Army wear 2 small 
piece of blue ribbon as a sign of their pledge to 
fight for Our Lady by making her Fatima program 
a part of their daily lives. The visit of the “Pil- 
grim Virgin” was a triumphal event for the Blue 
Army of Plainfield and, during the one day the 
statue remained there, more than 10,000 rallied 
around Our Lady’s spiritual banners to gather 
courage and inspiration and strength for the bitter 
struggle between good and evil that lies ahead for 
all Christians. 


An edifying scene that rarely is witnessed any- 
more took place in Plainfield. As the Angelus rang 
at noon, children stopped playing in the school 
yard and pedestrians stopped in their tracks to 
turn toward the direction of the church. While 
the church bells rang out, these faithful souls re- 
cited the age-old prayer that honors the “handmaid 
of the Lord’—many even genuflecting in public 
homage to “the Word made Flesh.” 


Immaculate Heart of Mary Church in Biizabeth, 
New Jersey was the first Portuguese Church to be 
visited by the “Pilgrim Virgin” during the tour. 
In 1917 Our Lady had appeared to three little 
shepherd children in the village of Fatima, Por- 
tugal and had given to them for the world a “peace 
plan from Heaven.” In subsequent years the Moth- 
er of God had spared that country from Commun- 











ism and war. Her beautiful image had been blessed 
in 1947 at the great shrine which now stands on 
the site of the apparitions. So it was to be ex- 
pected that her famous replica would receive a royal 
welcome upon its arrival at the church November 
18th. During the two-hour stay there, nearly 1500 
people of Portuguese descent crowded around the 
feet of their Queen and Patron, to consecrate 
themselves to her Immaculate Heart. 

Monday, November 22nd, Most Rev. James 
McNulty, Auxiliary Bishop of Newark, welcomed 
the statue at St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Newark and, 
before a capacity crowd, delivered a most inspiring 
address on the importance of heeding Our Lady’s 
requests. ° 


THOUSANDS CONFESS AND RECEIVE 
HOLY COMMUNION IN GARFIELD, N. J. 


It remained for little Garfield, New Jersey to 
provide the climax to the very successful visit in 
the Newark Archdiocese. The “Pilgrim Virgin” 
arrived there at Our Lady of Mount Virgin Church, 
Tuesday afternoon, November 23rd, at 2:00 P.M. 
During the next 22 hours, more than 30,000 persons 
passed through the small but beautiful church 
to venerate this frail wooden image of Our Lady— 
and the total population of the city is only 32,000. 
The church became a shrine of pilgrimage; bus- 
loads of people arriving hourly from surroundiag 
communities, near and far. 


That evening, a tremendous procession was or- 
ganized to take the statue through the streets. 
Police estimate that in the one block around the 
church there were more than 12,000 people, not 
including the 1000 or so who marched. The entire 
police force of 41 members was placed at the dis- 
posal of Rev. Charles Casserly, the pastor. Half 
of them controlled the traffic, while the others 
served as a guard of honor escorting the statue. 

Much more important than the great crowds and 
the outward manifestations of love for Our Lady, 
were the innumerable, remarkable “miracles of 
grace” that occurred at every moment. 

From 2:00 P.M. until 1:30 A.M. the following 
morning, eleven priests alternated in hearing Con- 
fessions continuously. Hundreds upon hundreds of 
sinners, who had been away from the sacraments 
for years, came to make their peace with God be- 
cause of His Blessed Mother. Starting at 5:00 
A.M. the morning of the 24th, the Sacrifice of the 
Mass was offered every half hour. During each 
of the ten special services, it required three priests 
to distribute Holy Communion to all who wanted 
to receive Our Lord. Through Mary they had come 
to Jesus, receiving His divine grace. and love. 
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Ir. addition to the churches listed earlier, visits 
were made to Holy Angels Academy, Fort Lee; 
St. Joseph Orphanage, Englewood; and Holy Name 
Hospital, Teaneck. Including the great throngs at 
Garfield, more than 175,000 persons in the Newark 
Archdiocese had come to kneel before the “Pilgrim 
Virgin” and to pray for peace. 


TWO REMARKABLE FAVORS GRANTED 
BY OUR LADY 


Although many reports have been received of 
physical cures supposed to have taken place during 
the “Pilgrim Virgin” tour, no such claims are made 
by members of the pilgrimage. However, there 
can be no doubt that in two of the cases Our Lady 
has seen fit to grant extraordinary favors to her 
clients. In order to correct exaggerated versions 
now circulating throughout the country, an «count 
of these remarkable favors is published here as part 
of the official history of the pilgrimage. No at- 
tempt is made to classify the reported cures as 
miraculous, nor to anticipate the judgment of the 
Church in these cases, which are under investiga- 
tion. These unusual happenings are reported as 
news, with the reader free to form his own opinion. 

Rev. Harold Pierce, a 49-year-old Catholic priest 
stationed at Sacred Heart Church, Hinton, Okla- 
homa, said he believes the Virgin Mary intervened 
with a miracle to end eleven years of pain and 
partial blindness for him. He said he recovered 
the sight of his right eye three days after he 
went to Okiahoma City to venerate the “Pilgrim 
Virgin” statue of Our Lady of Fatima on June 
17, 1948. 

Father Pierce was injured in 1937 while watch- 
ing a children’s baseball game. He was struck in 
the right eye by the “bat,” a piece of two-by-four 


that had slipped from the batter’s hands. Doctors. 


advised him to have the eye removed so as not 
to weaken the other, but he declined. On June 17th 
of this year he went to pray before the famous 
image, which was enthroned at Our Lady of Mount 
Carmel Church in Oklahoma City. To quote his 
own words: 


“IT went over there and put my problem up to 
Mother Mary. I said either take me or give me 
back my vision to continue my work. That was 
on Thursday. On the following Sunday I thought 
things were brighter. Then a gnat got in my left 
eye. I put my hand up to rub, and realized I was 
seeing out of the right eye. I tried it again, and 
it was true. The pain had disappeared entirely.” 

On July 16, Father Pierce visited an Oklahoma 
City physician. The priest said he was told the 
eye was perfect. 
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DISFIGURING SORE DISAPPEARS FROM FACE 
OF NUN AFTER 21 YEARS 

For 21 years, Sister Albertine, O.S.B., a Bene- 
dictine nun in the Convent of the Immaculate Con- 
ception at Ferdinand, Indiana, had suffered from 
a horrible sore that covered her lower lip. 
During that time five specialists had examined her 
and stated they could do nothing for her. They 
did not know the nature of the sore, but feared 
it might eventually result in cancer. Because of 
danger of infection, Sister Albertine practically 
was isolated from the rest of her community, being 
unable to lead a normal convent life. She did not 
appear in public, and she ate her meals by herself. 

Upon hearing that the “Pilgrim Virgin” would 
visit their convent in August, the good sister 
prayed most fervently that the Blessed Mother of 
God might relieve her affliction, promising special 
prayers and sacrifices in thanksgiving for a year 
if her request were granted. 

The statue of Our Lady arrived Friday after- 
noon, August 20th (see October Grail). The next 
morning a great field Mass was offered at the 
beautiful outdoor altar, with more than 1000 per- 
sons in attendance. All during the Mass Sister 
Albertine besought the Virgins Mary to help her. 
During the Consecration of the wine into the Blood 
of Christ, sister noticed a dark object which had 
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fallen on her prayer-book. - Being intent on her 
prayers, she paid little attention to what it was, 
and flicked it away, thinking it to be a leaf that 
had fallen from the branches overhead. At Com- 
munion time the nun felt a coolness around her 
chin. She reached up to touch—and the sore was 
gone. Suffice it to say that Sister Albertine nearly 
was hysterical with joy at her good fortune, as 
she, the members of her community and other wit- 
nesses gave thanks to their Heavenly Mother, who 
had deigned to grant her this wonderful favor. 
Later examinations showed that where the sore 
had been there remained only a hardening of ‘the 
skin, which peeled and flaked much like the reac- 
tion that takes place when a scab has been removed. 
The doctor who attends the religious community 
wrote that the scab had disappeared but that sis- 
ter was not yet completely cured. Her dentist 
stated the secretions had stopped and that her face 
had shown a remarkable improvement. Rt. Rev. 
Abbot Ignatius Esser, O.S.B., priests of St. Mein- 
rad’s Abbey who were accustomed to giving the 
sister Holy Communion, and other observers say 
that to all appearances her lip and chin appear 
perfectly normal. As for Sister Albertine, it is 
with a happy heart that she fulfills her promised 
thanksgiving to the merciful and loving Mother of 
God and of man, who so kindly answered her plea. 








Bishop Ryan, flanked by his assistants at the Pontifical Mass, leads his people in 
consecrating themselves to the Immaculate Heart of Mary. 
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THE SOCIAL ERA 


H. C. McGinnis 


ODERN history may so far 

be divided into three periods. 

The 17th and 18th centuries 
may be called the modern political 
age. During that time man’s public 
activities and his thinking in mat- 
ters of public concern were devoted 
largely to the erection of proper 
politieal structures and patterns of 
behavior. The names of those men 
during these two centuries whom we 
remember most easily are those of 
political philosophers and statesmen. 
It was during this time that the 
American Republic was _ born. 
Abroad the foundations for wide 
sweeping political changes were be- 
ing laid. 

The birth of the nineteenth cen- 
tury witnessed the beginning of the 
economic era known as the Industri- 
al Age. Generally speaking, men’s 
minds turned from political philoso- 
phy to the production of wealth. 
With but relatively few exceptions 
the men of that period who gained 
the most notoriety were those known 
for their progress in economic fields. 
It seemed as if man.dropped almost 
everything, including a large part 
of his religion, for the making of 
wealth. The repercussions of the 
Economic Age were both acute and 
rapid. Men’s greed, inflamed by the 
possibilities of acquiring wealth 
quickly, supplanted the moral pat- 
tern of behavior. Individualism’s 
cruel, grasping Monopolism rent 
asunder very quickly the organic 
pattern up until this time. As a 
result, society grew into an in- 
creasingly sharp pattern of class 
warfare. The division between those 
who had and those who had not be- 
came much sharper than ever before 
in human history. More and more 
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the exploited masses began to con- 
sider revolt as the concentration of 
wealth into the hands of an ever- 
narrowing group progressed. It be- 
came apparent that the Industrial 
Age and its accompanying Monopo- 
lism must quickly come to an end or 
else human society would destroy it- 
self through a series of violent so- 
cial explosions. Fortunately the 
Economic Age began its none too 
early demise shortly after the ar- 
rival of the twentieth century. 

The twentieth century ushered in- 
to being an era which future his- 
torians will record as the Social Era. 
Perhaps the average citizen is not 
aware of the academic divisions into 
which modern history is divided, 
but it is plainly evident that he is 
somehow aware that the Social Age 
has come into being. He senses that 
the age of the common man is in its 
infancy; and because of this aware- 
ness, he is no longer willing to per- 
mit without a struggle the placing 
of material values over human 
values. For the first time in nearly 
150 years the overwhelming ma- 
jority of Americans are insisting 
that human values be given first con- 
sideration in the political and eco- 
nomic spheres of our lives. 

Distributive justice and a proper 
recognition of man’s inherent digni- 
ty have been steadily on the march 
since the beginning of the second 
decade of this century. This march 
did not begin, as so many errone- 
ously believe, with the birth of the 
New Deal in 1933. Our nation’s 
economic history proves definitely 
that this march was well under way 
prior to the decade just passed. It 
did, however, become highly vocal in 
the 1932 elections and those which 
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sueceeded it. Last November the 
nation’s rank and file again made 
its voice heard, despite the carefully 
and thoroughly organized propa- 
ganda designed to confuse the op- 
ponents of reactionary interests. 
The majority of American voters 
expressed their continuing interest 
in the placing of mankind above the 
production of wealth, especially if 
that wealth is produced in the in- 
terest of a relatively few. 

Last November’s expression of 
public sentiment augurs well for 
democracy. It showed that we are 
beginning to understand its philoso- 
phy. Democracy is a way of life 
based ‘upon the proper recognition 
of man’s inherent dignity and hence 
of all human values. Politically, 
democracy is a government of, for, 
and by people; not for, of, and by 
material wealth. Democracy has its 
true life only within the confines of 
the moral pattern and of the religi- 
ous concept of man’s origin, nature, 
and destiny. As a nation we are 
coming to realize the difference be- 
tween liberty and license. 
slowly but surely learning that 
liberty is a power perfecting man; 
and the exploitation of the many by 
the few does not tend to perfect 
either the exploiter or the exploitee. 
We are learning the hard way that 
Individualism with its laissez-faire 
practices, its almost total disregard 
of society’s natural order, and its 
insistence that each individual is his 
own proper judge of morality and of 
behavior is not one of democracy’s 
elements but, on the contrary, is a 
behavior highly inimical to the de- 
velopment of the democratic way of 
life. 

Because of the decision which the 
American people handed down in 
last November’s election, our nation- 
al administration has been given 
not only a highly important work to 
do, but also a sacred trust to guard 
amd promote. Unquestionably mil- 
lions of American voters were at- 
tracted by Candidate Truman’s 
promise of a social welfare program 
of major proportions, a program 
which includes the bringing of the 
cost of living back within bounds. 
Today’s Americans are interested 
in reasonable living costs, a living 
wage for all families, proper hout 
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ing, proper education, and a na- 
tional program to put proper medi- 
cal care, both curative and preven- 
tive, within the reach of those who 


need it most. Furthermore, the 
American people want the madly 
whirling spiral of inflation checked 
sharply and immediately, lest the 
nation’s economic affairs reach such 
a state that total regimentation of 
all industrial activity will be neces- 
sary to avoid a calamity. 

The American people, having in- 
dicated their determination to have 
a strong program of social welfare, 
want a great deal more than re- 
peated utterances concerning the 
proper recognition of man’s social 
values. They want this social phi- 
losophy put into action. Improve- 
ment in the nation’s social welfare 
calls for action along several lines 
which have been: fairly well dis- 
cussed by the public. 

A public housing and slum clear- 
ance program is clearly needed. 
Any new program should step up 
operations much more than the pro- 
posals made under the Taft-El- 
lender-Wagner Bill. That Bill pro- 
posed 100,000 units annually, and 
while this number was considered 
somewhat inadequate, it offered rays 
of hope to the patient. However, 
due to the unfavorable action taken 
by the last Congress, much valuable 
time has been lost. Hence a new 


program should recapture the 
ground lost in providing proper 
housing. A proper housing pro- 


gram ties in tightly with a national 
health program, some form of 
which is badly needed. Reliable 
statistics show that a great number 
of the nation’s illnesses and pre- 
mature deaths occur amofig the 
poorly housed. 

Other social welfare measures for 
which there is a considerable public 
demand include a proper wage-price 
structure; a comprehensive civil 
rights program; an .increase in the 
hourly rate payable under the mini- 
mum wage law; a sound farm pro- 
gram, which should include reason- 
able price support, farm credits, 
soil conservation, and a definite pro- 
gram to improve rural living stan- 
dards; and an extension of social 
security to millions not now covered. 

These items are not new to us. 
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Most of them have been discussed 
quite thoroughly. But these pro- 
posed reforms will mean little, and 
it may indeed be impossible to in- 
stall them, should the problem of 
mounting inflation not be solved 
quickly. The solving of inflation is 


held forth to the public by those who * 


profit most by it as being nearly 
impossible. Those who profit most 
by inflation contend vigorously that 
it is simply the matter of economic 
forces taking their natural course. 
Because of these contentions, aug- 
mented by the uttering of economic 
shibboleths which have come to be 
accepted as all important, but which 
are in reality nothing more than 
bologna sliced thin, the public is 
badly confused and bewildered. The 
public is constantly told that infla- 
tion is caused by clashes between 
supply and demand. In other words, 
when demand far exceeds the sup- 
ply, competitive bidding by the con- 
sumer sets in, thus raising prices. 
This does happen in an uncontrolled 
economy, but in our case this pic- 
ture is not exactly a true one. Our 
industrial production is at an all- 
time high peak. Hence production 
should be in excess of the demand, 
thus lowering prices to the con- 
sumer. Actually, however, the goods 
in certain categories of production 
still are available to the consumer 
in only short supply. 

The current situation is this. For 
the past several years American 
business in general, particularly big 
business, has been making unprece- 
dented high profits. When the ex- 
cess profits tax was in force, a large 
part of these profits were recap- 
tured by the government, with a con- 
siderable proportion of this recap- 
tured money being used to promote 
social welfsre. Now these excess 
profits are guing into the pockets of 
individuals. It would be bad enough 
if these excessive profits stayed in 
individual pockets, but instead they 
are being reemployed for still great- 
er gains. Private investment in 
profit making ventures has now 
climbed to an all-time high of 
$19,000,000,000 a year, which is far 
in excess of the nation’s purchasing 
power. American business, particu- 
larly big business, frantically excited 
by the current tidal wave of profits, 
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is extending its physical capacity in 
headlong haste as it seeks still 
greater profits. This expansion, 
conducted as it is with lightning- 
like speed, is using up vast quanti- 
ties of certain goods which should 
normally be available to the average 
consumer in greater supply. How- 
ever, since much of the supply is be- 
ing preempted by big business, the 
actual supply available to the aver- 
age consumer is relatively small, 
thus causing competitive bidding on 
the part of the public. As a result 
we see the rather queer picture of 
goods which are in heavy supply 
causing inflationary prices. Actual- 
ly, so far as the average consumer is 
concerned, they are in relatively 
short supply, thus creating a de- 
mand in excess of the amount avail- 
able. This practice on the part of 
American business is also affecting 
our foreign aid program, causing 
goods which should be sent to 
Europe for its rehabilitation to be 
in short supply, or else causing 
government agencies aiding Europe 
to pay inflationary prices for their 
purchases. 

The above picture is not a new 
one. It is the old boom and bust 
pattern. American business, aiming 
for a bigger and better boom, actual- 
ly is driving the nation to its most 
explosive bust. Since this blindly 
conducted expansion program is be- 
ing financed almost entirely out of 
the excessively high profits accru- 
ing currenly to huge corporations, 
the answer lies in the reimposition 
of the. excess-profits tax. The 
fruits of American prosperity 
should not be used to drive the na- 
tion into the worst depression of all 
times, but should be used for the 
general advancement of the nation’s 
welfare. An expansive social wel- 
fare program, financed from the 
fruits of the nation’s greatest era 
of prosperity, will not only be of 
immeasurable benefit to the Ameri- 
can people as a whole, but will prove 
a definite check to the calamitous 
inflation which still threatens. Our 
national production should be 
thoughtfully planned in accordance 
with the nation’s need, not subject 
to the thoughtless and avaricious 
whims of those who exist only to 
make money. 








THE GREEN BOUGH 


by Mildred Houghton Comfort 


HE had to make the Henry Langford Founda- 

tion understand that she grasped their prob- 
lems. When the office manager, a white-haired 
gentleman by the name of Mr. Brooks, rejected 
her application, she stood her ground. 


“Surely, Mr. Brooks,” she contended, “there are 
no flaws in my qualifications for the work. And you 
admit the position is not yet filled.” 


Mr. Brooks was somewhat embarrassed. This 
Miss Isabel Yarbrough, in a dark blue suit and 
beret and wearing a fresh blouse each day had 
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been coming for weeks. She deserved an explana- 
tion of his decision, and he rose and placed a chair 
for her. When she was seated, he noticed that her 
very blue eyes were deep-set. He had once taken 
a course in Character-Analysis-through-the-Fea- 
tures and had learned that the deep-set eye belongs 
to the analytical person and that such persons are 
also inclined to be argumentative.- Here was a 
chance to test his knowledge. 

Sensing a weakening in his decisiveness, Isabel 
Yarbrough took a quick advantage. 

“Mr. Brooks,” she said, “I’ve completed my 
course in Social Science, and I must do this work 
to write my thesis. I’ve worked with the Red Cross 
and the Salvation Army, but I need experience in 
a private charity. The College recommended this 
particular one. I understand that Mr. Langford is 
very young.” . . 

“Twenty-one.” 

“Which makes his accomplishment all the more 
remarkable. His own youth should make him tol- 
erant of the inexperienced. I’m seventeen, surely 
old enough to do office work.... I know it isn’t 
usual, but would it be possible for me to see Mr. 
Langford personally? I think I could persuade 
him.” 

“Undoubtedly.” Mr. Brooks did not like to have 
people go over his head, but he prided himself 
on remaining courteous. “As a matter of fact, Mr. 
Langford is out of town and will not return until 
St. Joseph’s Day. Although he was born with a 
silver spoon in his mouth, he likes to walk through 
the French Quarter on St. Joseph’s Day and view 


of his story—reads almost like an old-fashioned 
novel. Mother was a great lady, but she married 
a poor artist and her family cut her off. But after 
the parents died—when Henry was twelve—the 
grandfather took over the child and left him this 
great fortune.” : 

“The silver spoon business... .” Isabel Yarbrough 
could not resist a challenge to the story.” How 
about Henry’s childhood? There must have been 
a period of poverty for the young parents.” 

“We don’t talk about that,” Mr. Brooks reproved 
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his applicant. “Mr. Langford is very reticent.... 
I may as well confess that your youth was not 
my real reason for refusing you this position. You 
have not the proper sympathy for the poor, nor 
the understanding of the needy. How could you? 
You were born in the Garden District, reared in a 
home with servants, educated in an exclusive school, 
and I dare say you’ve never been hungry—except, 
perhaps when you were dieting to keep your 
figure.” 

Mr. Brooks threw back his head and laughed 
at his unoriginal sally. When he saw the sober, 
absorbed look on Miss Yarbrough’s face, he realized 
that he had not struck an answering spark. 

“Now me,” he hurried on to assure her, “I was 
caught in the crash of ’29, and my bank failed in 
34. I understand the uncertainties of life—the 
fears of the needy. Not that Henry will let me 
touch the investigations—says I have no imagina- 
mon...” 

“And you’ve never been hungry,” Isabel added. 

“Pretty good guess, Miss Yarbrough,” Mr. Brooks 
admitted. “Maybe not his exact words, but words 
to that effect. Well, I suppose if I do not place 
you today, you’ll be back tomorrow.” 

“I’m afraid I'll have to keep on bothering you, 
Mr. Brooks,” Isabel acknowledged. “This is the 
only big private charity at home. The family ex- 
chequer, even though it’s located in the Garden 
District, would not permit a trip east. Even if it 
would, I’d not be assured of a job. It’s more sen- 
sible to try where one is known: isn’t it, Mr. 
Brooks ?” 

“It is,” Mr. Brooks agreed, without thinking. 
Then he laughed pleasantly. “Caught me: didn’t 
you! All right, I’ll give you a try.” 

“You'll not regret it,” Isabel Yarbrough said 
fervently. “Here is where I belong.” 


Isabel Yarbrough’s reports went into Mr. Lang- 
ford by mail, and Mr. Brooks positively purred 
over his “find.” Henry had written, “The woman’s 
a natural for this work. Brooks, you’re a great 
picker.” 

Even while he congratulated himself on his ac- 
cidental good luck, Mr. Brooks was puzzled. One 
day he said to Isabel, “Miss Yarbrough, I’ve come 
to the conclusion that application blanks do not 
reveal all. All one gets is a large chunk of living. 
Maybe some little incident in a person’s life sets 
the pattern of the individual. I often wonder about 
Henry—and you.” : 

“You’re » sbably more perceptive than you 
realize, Mr. Brooks,” Isabel said. She thought ‘Jt 


happened when I was eight.’ 


* * * * * 
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SABEL YARBROUGH presented an anomoly so 
strange that the French waiter started when 
the little girl’s father asked for the evening edition 
of the Times-Picayune. An eight-year-old dawdling 
over a dish of Galatoire’s ice cream with the little 
flecks that looked like black pepper but were really 
vanilla bean! 

Ordinarily she would not have dawdled. She 
was too well bred for that. Her shining straight 
brown hair had been brushed into pigtails, her 
navy frock and matching beret were of that ex- 
treme simplicity that is quality, and there lay 
beside her coffee cup a pair of diminutive white 
gloves. 

It wasn’t that the little girl was not a connois- 
seur of food either, the waiter decided. She had 
helped order. Shrimps Remoulade. Trout Marguery. 
Lettuce fatigue. A “small black” for her dapper 
father.... But the woman, Celeste, by inviting 
herself to join them, had spoiled the party and 
the little girl’s appetite. It was quite evident that 
Celeste had business interests that made it neces- 
sary for Charles Yarbrough to be manfully cour- 
teous and she took care of the amenities by in- 
quiring for Mignon, Charles’s wife. She pronounced 
his name Sharles. To Isabel she said, “You're 
cute,” and then ignored her. 

“Isabel and I,” Charles Yarbrough explained, 
leafiing significantly through the paper, “are tak- 
ing a walk into the Vieux Carré after dinner. To- 
morrow is St. Joseph’s Day, and the Feasts are 
on view this evening.” 

“Feasts on view! What in the world are they?” 
Celeste inquired. “I’ve been around the French 
Quarter a lot, but even Antoine’s never exposed 
its culinary art. Well?” 

Isabel was proud that her father was a little 
stiff in his explanations: “They’re altars erected 
to the saints in return for favors granted.... “Per- 
sonals” list them. Here’s one on St. Philip, another 
on Dumaine, a third on Frenchman.... I'll jot 
down the house numbers. Mostly Italian names.” 

“Sharles!” Celeste waggled a forefinger. “This 
is too, too-precious...making a bargain with a 
saint: J’ll do this for you if you'll do this for me. 
And what good are these altars?” 

“Poor children representing the saints are fed 
at noon tomorrow. Then what is left over is given 
to the needy families.” 

“To the poor! Is that a laugh! 
charities!” 

“Well, to the hungry then. 
never been hungry.” 

“No, Sharles, only thirsty.” 
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“Let’s get out of here,” Charles brusqued. “Come 
along, Isabel.” 

Celeste stuck like an irritating bur. She stum- 
bled along the narrow banquettes under the over- 
hanging galleries of beautiful iron lace, and once 
she whirled round and round an ancient lamp post. 
Isabel’s hand tightened in her father’s. 

“There’s a bough, Papa,” she shouted with sud- 
den glee. 

“Boughs,” Papa explained to Celeste, “are tacked 
into runways like that to show that there’s a feast 
inside the shop or house. Happens to be Toni’s 
Repair room.” 

The door stood hospitably open. At the back of 
the shop an altar had been erected, decorated with 
flowers and illuminated with candles. There was 
a paper statue of St. Joseph with Jesus and Mary 
propped up among the flowers. 

In front of the altar stood a table with a snowy 
cloth. Isabel could scarcely credit the amounts of 
food she saw—red snapper oozing stuffing, in a 
platter of fresh watercress, stuffed artichokes in 
tomato sauce and cheese, /:alian twist bread, 
cookies sprinkled with sesan¢ seed, green olive 
salad, little pyramid cakes... 

The endless crowds were mostly tourist. 

“Mignon, it’s charming!” a woman’s voice ex- 
claimed, and a little chorus of well-bred voices 
chimed in agreement. Isabel looked up, to see her 
mother with her college friends, cool and lovely, 
with an orchid on her shoulder. Mama embraced 
Isabel and showed her off. She explained too that 
Papa had taken the child over for the evening.... 
Then she saw Celeste tugging at Charles’s arm. 

Charles drew himself away long enough to say 
to his wife, “Take Isabel off my hands—unti! I 
get rid of this.” 

“You need Isabel, Darling,” Mignon teased, “as 
a chaperon.” 

Isabel felt confused during the brittle chatter 
that followed, but she tried to keep her smile 
bright. 

Afterwards nobody knew quite how it happened. 
Mignon went off with her friends, and presently 
Charles was putting Celeste in a cab. Isabel was 
alone, and suddenly she was hungry. She thought 
of that dish of Galatoire’s ice cream she had not 
eaten. 

Not even the midnight chimes from St. Louis 
and the thinning crowds convinced Isabel Yar- 
brough that nobody was coming for her. Only 
when the shutters of Toni’s shop closed did her 
pride urge her on. There was another bough be- 
side a shuttered house, but the house was dark. 
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At a third bough she broke into a run when a 
dog barked sharply. Of course she’d go back to 
Toni’s after awhile and Papa or Mama would be 
there waiting.... But when she did go back, hours 
later, they were not there: somehow she had ex- 
pected both of them. 

A weathered, tall house, its dormer windows 
deep-sunk like old eyes, drew her into a side street. 
The bough was fresh and green and very dull, so 
that it almost touched the crumbling bricks in the 
narrow runway. Fighting back sobs that kept ris- 
ing in great gulps, she sank down to rest. The 
passageway led back to a patio where 2 new ba- 
nana leaf had unfurled from the jagged cuttings. 
Beyond were the tile rooftops and chimney pots 
and the stars. She slept. 

Somebody was shaking her. She blinked up into 
the face of a tall, black-haired, dark-eyed boy, 
shabby but scrubbed looking. With him was a 
thin, pale boy in a stiffly starched shirt and short 
wash pants. 

“Are you the other saint?” the tall boy inquired. 

“Of course she is,” the thin, pale *sy decided. 
“Can’t you see she’s cold and hungry. Aren’t you 
hungry ?” 

“Yes, I am,” ‘Isabel answered, getting to her feet. 

“Then yov can be the third saint,” the tall boy 
said. “She can feed three.” 

“Who is she?” 

“Why, Mrs. Labranche who lives in this house,” 
the tall boy explained. “She’s giving this feast to 
St. Joseph for sending her son safely home from 
overseas. She has very little but enough for three. 
I’m to be Joseph, and he’s to be Jesus, and you 
can be Mary. The saints eat at noon.” 

“T’m hungry now,” Isabel complained. 

“Drink water,” the small boy advised. 
helps.” 

They led her through the runway into the patio, 
and she drank from the trickle of water that fell 
into a basin, making of her hands a cup. Then 
she sat down on an iron bench between the two 
thin boys and waited impatiently for the pale sun 
to ..ow rosy. From time to time the three of 
them got up to peer into the house. It was a 
shotgun house, one room behind the other, with 
the altar in the front room. 

“I wish,” Jsabel sighed when the chimes of St. 
Louis struck <en, “that I had eaten my ice cream 
at Galatoire’s.” . 

Joseph shouted with laughter: he thought she 
was being purposefully funny. 

Some children looked in so wistfully that Isabel 
said, “If I were a real saint, I’d give them my 
place.” 
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“The nuns will care for them,” Joseph assured 
her. 

At eleven o’clock the three saints counted the 
chimes aloud. Mrs. Labranche opened the kitchen 
door, and the odor of fresh, crusty bread came 
with her, so that ever afterwards Isabel was to 
associate the smell of fresh bread with the gener- 
ous poor. Mrs. Labranche was looking straight at 
Isabel as she said, “I know the other two, but 
you are a stranger.” 

Isabel could feel the blood leave her face, but 
she could not know how wide her dark violet eyes 
had grown nor how her lips trembled. 

“Please!” The woman’s voice broke in waves of 
tenderness over her. “You are more than welcome, 
si. Sometimes comes the Christ Child in the strang- 
er’s guise. And the hungry one may be an angel 
unawares, says the good Father.” 

“T am not an angel,” Isabel said miserably. “But 
I am hungry.” 

The three-quarter hour had struck when a neigh- 
borhood rowdy sauntered in through the runway 
and saw the strange girl. He advanced, shouting, 
“On your way, Chum.” 

Joseph rushed past Isabel like a small cyclone, 
and Mrs. Labranche tore out of her kitchen with 
a broom. 

The clock was striking twelve by the time a 
policeman jerked the bully out of the patio. Joseph 
smoothed his dark hair with a shaking hand and 
the three guests followed Mrs. Labranche into the 
house. 

Isabel saw Joseph and the Christ Child cross 
themselves as they sat down to the Feast, and 
she made a fumbling attempt to imitate them. 


“Don’t eat too fast at first,” Joseph instructed 
her and put a crust into her hand. 

She had never dreamed how good a crust could 
taste. She chewed i’ slowly, thoroughly savoring 
it. She was being fed, body and soul. The two 
friends with her were the angels unawares who had 
rescued her. The poor ye have always with you. 
The words had never meant very much before. 

Reality swept in on noisy clamor. Mrs. La- 
branche was saying, “No, not yet! When the 
saints have finished!” 

As the meal progressed, Isabel felt very human. 
She rubbed her stomach merrily, the way they 
did, when the Pie Honoré appeared for dessert. 
Its puff paste shell was crumblingly delicate, its 
filling of chocolate and vanilla cream delicious! 

When she looked up at last, she saw, standing 
in the doorway, her father and her mother. Charles 
and Mignon Yarbrough! The policeman who had 
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arrested the bully had his eye on the stranger 
child—and the reward.... Charles’s and Mignon’s 
words tumbled over each other as they wrapped 
their Isabel in their arms. Each had thought she 
was with the other—but no matter now! 


* * * * * 


When Elizabeth Yarbrough asked Mr. Brooks if 
she might have the quarter hour just before noon 
alone on St.. Joseph’s Day, he said most certainly. 
He went out himself but left instructions with 
the new office boy. Isabel worked on the last re- 
port: work is prayer. 

The brisk voice in the outer office penetrated 
into her sanctum, an azaused voice full of laughter. 

“Mistah Brooks done gone out, suh,” the new 
office boy was explaining, “an’ Miss Yarbrough 
don’ wanna be disturbed, no suh. Yoh jest set 
down an make yohself to home till St. Louis chimes 
twelve noon.” 

“Very well.” 

“Yoh name, suh?” 


“Langford,” the man answered. “Henry.” 


Isabel burst into the outer office before the new 
boy could cease gasping. 

“Mr. Langiord,” she apologized, “I’m so sorry. 
If we’d known you were coming at this exact 
time...” 

“You’d have gotten out the band,” the tall, dark- 
eyed young man said pleasantly. “So you’re the 
old soul who’s been doing work that would make 
my grandfather proud of me.” 

“Old soul?” Isabel felt an excitement such as 
a child would feel on blowing a toy balloon bigger 
and bigger, yet never having it burst. “My father 
ofien uses that expression, old soul.” 

Ten minutes later she was walking along the 
narrow banquettes of the Vieux Carré, protected 
from jostling pedestrians by a strong arm. A wom- 
an about town brushed rudely past: she might 
have been Celeste much aged. There were more 
boughs than usual. She touched the yellowish green 
of a camphor branch in a decaying runway. 

“A green bough tacked into a runway always 
thrills me,” she said breathily, as though she had 
been sprinting. 

“Why exactly?” Henry Langford inquired. 

“I guess it’s because most of the people who 
give to the poor here are very poor themselves,” 
she reasoned. “They save all year long to give 
just one feast, just to experience the joy of feeding 
the hungry. We know what a joy it is continually.” 


(Continued on page 15) 
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HALL the evil of contraception be 
condemned solely on moral 
grounds? Such grounds are, 
without question, basic to ethic 
integrity. Nevertheless, may we 
not consider the natural penalty 
as integral to the moral? May 
~$ we not ask: Can the woman who 

habitually resorts to contracep- 
tives “get by” without possible harm to her bodily 
self? Can she avoid certain functional changes in 
her female organism? Can she escape damage to 
her delicately adjusted sympathetic nervous sys- 
tem? In the long-run, can woman persist in deny- 
ing her maternal instinct and not suffer a loss, 
in whole or part, of the maternal instinct itself? 
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To admit that she will induce no untoward con- 
sequences whatsoever, would seem to imply that 
nature’s inviolable law is subject to exception in 
this instance. 

Shall we hope to discover a case, within the 
human organism or from without, where the mal- 
observance of universal law is not fraught with 
due penalty? What about the male of the species— 
can he “get by” with his violation of fixed physio- 
logical processes? If so, scientific verities might 
as well be styled untruths. No, for male and fe- 
male, nature’s dictum is set down once and for 
all. It proclaims: “Obey my laws—or else!” 

Birth control as taught in clinics originally spon- 
sored by an uhnwomanly woman are a deliberate 
“slap in the face” at the fixed law of human gen- 
eration. Nevertheless, women of moral turpitude 
are taught there an ingenious side-stepping of 
the natural function of conception. Denial of ill- 
effects is grandiloquently assured the novice—of 
whatever age, irrespective of matrimonial status. 
No word is given as to the test placed upon her 
female integrity. Henceforth, a contraceptive 
thumbs its nose in the face of nature. 

Can it be said that these misguided women pay 
no price for their erotic subterfuges? Is it not 
possible to trace their steps later—to find them 
disconsolate in the reception room of the neurolo- 
gist? Or unburdening their subconscious complexes 
into the ear of a psychiatrist? Or eventually seek- 
ing relief on the table of a specialist in gynecology? 

In almost any direction, the price the pervert 
pays is perverted function. It would seem natural- 
ly the result of contraception, if only in its effects 
on woman’s more delicately functioning ner- 
vous system. The so-called “nervous wrecks” with 
whom every physician is tantalized—may not their 
underlying irritations be conceptive in origin? The 
obscure mental aberrations—short of actual insani- 
ty—may not these derive from a long-running 
guilt of conscience? The disturbances and delays 
of the menstrual cycle—has the contraceptive habit 
naught to do with these? And natural function 
long perverted—shall it not rebel in crying No! 
to woman’s desire for conception at some later time 
when maternity is most wanted? 

Inevitably, nature’s protest against the miscar- 
riage of her established law will manifest itself 
in feminine ills. The habitue may beg the ques- 
tion; the physician may attribute malfunction to 
more. obvious causes, while mother nature alone 
reveals effects. No multiplication of excuses will 
gain an ear in averting some penalty sooner or 
later coming due. Here, as everywhere else through- 
out nature’s domain the law of cause and effect 
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is invariable and immutable. Universal law plays 
no favorites. As the law applies to bird or to 
beast, so must it apply to man—the female of the 
species not excluded. 


Must the gift of human intelligence give way 
to the man-made contraceptive? Man’s higher de- 
gree of intellect has been rated from time immem- 
orial as above low-grade animal instinct. Yet in the 
cease of birth control, intelligence would seem to 
rate only as a minor asset. If man’s intelligence 
is not superior enough to enable him to ratiocinate 
—to reason a priori and a posteriori—then the 
human intellect is in truth a gift far lower in the 
scale than mere animal instinct. 


As to the maternal function, the animal has 
nothing to learn from man. In consequence, shame 
upon man! If offence is taken at placing man— 
including woman—on an animal level, let it be 
said that man is in the last analysis very much 
an animal; while in the observance of the primal 
physiological functions, the better animal he be- 
comes, the abler he becomes also to- meet the ob- 
ligations and stresses of a worth-while life. In any 
case, the animal will go right on conceiving and 
bearing its offspring in accordance with an exact- 
ing law, and suffer no penalty in health, while 
woman may, if she so chooses, go right on in the 
opposite way and pay the doctor. 


In -primal creation the menstrual cycle was estab- 
lished with one definite purpose in view. Nothing 
hit or miss resides in this important function. 
Nothing as to where and when and how often. 
Conception, or at least the possibilty of conception, 
was meant to take place while ovulation ran its 
course. Nature did not leave to man the right to 
say that offspring should not follow soon upon 
previous offspring. Natural law showed no concern 
over the protection of the female from too-frequent 
drains on her bodily resources. Nature provided 
ways and means in her wisdom, leaving maternal 
welfare in the hands of nutritional law to conserve 
woman’s well-being and physical integrity. There- 
fore, it is enough that a definite menstrual cycle 
should indicate the wisdom of nature’s why’s and 
wherefore’s. 


As to nutritional protection, woman no less than 
the female animal, has been provided against risk 
or loss in the great majority of cases. The average 
woman possesses the constitutional integrity and 
the reserve stamina to bear her young in accord- 
ance with a cycle of generative functions. And this 
despite the fact that over-civilization has engen- 
dered many aberrations from normal functioning. 


From a physical standpoint alone, let maternity 
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speak ovt its values. Almost any normal mother 
is proof that child-bearing is an invigorator of 
physiological funtioning in general. 

If the inhibitions and stresses of civilized living 
habits have lessened seme women’s nutritional po- 
tentialities, thus handicapping her ability for fre- 
quent child-bearing, then that is a fault of our 
economic shortcomings. In the vital interests of a 
powerful nation, some provision to supply a suffi- 
cient and balanced ration for underprivileged wom- 
en should be instituted. Obviously, this provision 
would not mean a drain on governmental resources. 
In the long-range accounting, it would represent 
a huge gain to the country at large. And what 
a boon to the cause of uninterfered-with mother- 
hood! 

On the other hand, so long as the policy of 
laissez faire obtains, woman’s resort to unnatural 
practices when economic in origin, is simply mod- 
ern civilization begging the question. Two wrongs 
never made a right, neither in this nor any other 
particular. 


THE GREEN BOUGH 
(Continued from page 13) 


“You said it all,” the young man cried. “My 
grandfather felt like that: he taught me philan- 
thropy.” 

“One is not taught philanthropy,” Isabel cor- 
rected gently. “One is made a _ philanthropist 
through something that touches his heart, so that 
never afterward can he be indifferent to human 
needs.” 

“What a big speech for a little girl!” 

In the restaurant Isabel felt Henry Langford’s 
gaze upon her, profound and searching. They sat 
in silence until the waiter set a loaf of crusty, 
hot French bread on the table and brought two 
plates of shrimp. Isabel watched the fine, brown 
hands of the young philanthropist break off a crust 
of the bread. He put it into her outstretched 
hand. They talked business then. 

The waiter offered the menus for the dessert. 

“What shall it be?” Henry Langford inquired, 
waving the cards aside. “Ice cream?” 

The moment hung like a jewel on an invisible 
string. 

“There could be only one dessert,” she said, her 
eyes on his lean, dark face. “Pie Honoré.” 

“I knew it all the time!” he cried. “Pie Honoré!” 


“Pie Honoré!” echoed the waiter. 








THE BABE RUTH STORY By 
Babe Ruth as told to Bob Consi- 
dine. E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. 
1948. New York. 96p. $1.00. 

Baseball’s latter-day heroes 
come and go, but the in- 
credible achievements of the 
great Babe Ruth still stand 
alone and apart—the classic 
career of sports. 

About this time of year, a lot of 
baseball experts proceed to make 
fools of themselves when they begin 
making comparisons. We don’t 
want to be dogmatic on the point, 
but all such talk will get us no- 
where. The fact is this. There has 
been only one All-time All-Supreme 
baseball player on this continent, 
and his name was Babe Ruth. He 
established or equalled 54 official 
major league records. 

Babe Ruth made his last home run 
last August—the only one that 
counts in the end. He said one 
time: 

“We are all in life to do good. 
And I hope that when I die I will 
have lived so I can help the boys of 
America to live straighter and 
cleaner lives.” 


Babe retired from baseball in 
1985. Thereafter, he devoted him- 
self to underprivileged children. He 
often said that making some kid 
happy was the best way to honor a 
friend. 

Nobody saw him crossing the 
home plate on Monday evening at 
8:01, August 16, because the soul 
—even a great soul like Babe’s—is 
invisible. 

But the eyes of faith and love 
were sure that they saw the Eternal 
Umpire calling him safe. And to 
the ears of his friends there seemed 
to come faintly the cheers of in- 
numerable youngsters. 

He had received the Sacrament of 
Extreme Unction which strengthens 
the spirit with the strength of 
Christ for the great struggle. 


Babe Ruth admits a lot of wild- 
cat junk has been written about 
him:—that he was a_ homeless 
orphan—that he never had much 
real interest in baseball—that it 
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never was hard work as the sport 
came natural to him—that he never 
wanted to be named a big League 
manager—that he turned from an 
outfielder overnight—that he was 
prouder of his homerun records 
with the Yankees than his achieve- 
ment of pitching 29 consecutive 
World Series scoreless innings. But 
this is all false. To get the truth 
we need only read Bob Considine’s 
book The Babe Ruth Story as told 
by the Babe himself. This official 
autobiography of the greatest base- 
ball figure of all time will answer 
all these questions. 

Ruth admits in early age he was 
a bad kid and spent most of his boy- 
hood years in a reform school, but 
does not brag about it. Rather he 
wants to help kids who now stand 
where he stood as a boy to avoid 
his own mistakes, or take heart 
from such triumphs as he had. He 
proves regardless of which side of 


the tracks you are born on you can‘ 


make good, and was cut deeply when 
his manager Barrow said, “What 
kind of a raising did you have?” 
His thoughts went back to his early 
days on the Baltimore waterfront 
and tears came to his eyes. Then 
he was determined to do all he could 
to help other kids avoid such a 
handicap. 

Jimmy Walker—a New York State 
Senator—gave him his greatest 
bawling out when he accused the 
Babe of letting the kids down when 
he could do them so much good. 
The fact that he meant something to 
American kids was the one thing 
that helped most to reform him. 


Millions of words have been writ- 
ten about him but what touched 
him most was when a great man 
like Cardinal Spellman called him 
a hero in the world of sport, a 
champion of fair play and manly 
leader of youth in America and 
concluded, “Babe, you’ve been an in- 
spiration to me.” 

Joachim Walsh, O.S.B. 


OUR LADY OF KNOCK by Wil- 
liam D. Coyne (Catholic Book 
Publishing Co., 257 West 17th 
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OUR READING ROOM 


Street, New York, N. Y.) Price 
$2.50. 


With the rapid and almost phe- 
nomenal growth of devotion to 
Mary, there has come an increase in 
the number of publications about 
the Mother of God and her many 
apparitions on earth. One of the 
frequently mentioned but less known 
apparitions is that which took place 
at Knock, County Mayo, Ireland, in 
1879. The full story with many il- 
lustrations and with the printed 
testimony of eyewitnesses to the ap- 
parition is published in this 200 page 
book. Long extracts from sermons 
preached at the Irish shrine at 
Knock, where many miraculous 
cures have been recorded, give vari- 
ous interpretations of the apparition. 
However, this reader finished the 
book with the feeling that the real 
meaning and significance of the ‘ap- 
parition is not yet known. The book 
has the imprimatur of Cardinal 
Spellman. Jerome Palmer, O.S.B. 


“THE GLORY OF THY PEOPLE” 
by Father M. Raphael Simon (The 
Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth -Ave., 
New York, N. Y. Price $2.00). 
Here is the story of a true Jew 

who resolved never to forsake the 
God of his fathers and who found 
that the only way he could fulfill his 
resolve was to become a Catholic. 
Indeed in order to perfect his resolu- 
tion he has allied himself with a re- 
ligious order which promises to iis 
members, even in this world, God 
alone. It is a story of a man for 
whom knowledge always meant cor- 
responding action. 

More specifically it is a good re- 
sumé of the entire plan of salvation. 
both for members as well as aspi- 
rants to the True Church. However 
As such it makes good solid reading. 
I must emphasize the word “solid.” 
One who is not inclined to deep 
thought will find it dull and difficult 
wading. Father Simon has come to 
the Fire of true charity by the high 
cold road of the intellect. Now he is 
enjoying Its warmth and basking in 
Its light. 

(Continued on page 32) 
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PILGRIM TO FATIMA 






by FATHER PASCHAL BOLAND, O.S.B. 














Beginning my pilgrimage by offering Holy Mass 
in honor of Our Lady at the little chapel of 
Monte Cassino about a mile from St. Meinrad’s 
Abbey. All the men of the Abbey Press staff 
were present of their own accord, making the 
sacrifice of being there at 4 o'clock in the 
morning. 

Saying the Rosary at noon with members of 
N. C. W. C. in Washington, D. C., where they have 
the custom of “family” Rosary during the lunch 
periods of May and October. 

As there were only three non-members of the 
Fatima Pilgrimage group on the Pan American 
Clipper, ‘‘The Challenge," only one of whom was 
not a Catholic and very gracious, we 
took off from LaGuardia airport in New 
York with the public recitation of the 
Joyful Mysteries of the Rosary. 

Being grounded at Boston shortly after- 
wards and being locked in the Customs 
| offered Mass in the Customs as did 
Father Francis J. Fox, Dominican Father 
from New Orleans. We took off with 
the Sorrowful Mysteries of the Rosary 
said in “Family Rosary” style. 

Mass in the air on a Saturday, Our 
Lady’s day, October 9, 1948. With 
special permission | offered the first 
Mass ever offered in a plane. (Mass 
was offered previously in a zepplin.) 
The priest is the mediator between 
Heaven and earth, and that truth was 
before my mind and in my heart as | 
held the Sacred Host for the Elevation 






Highlight Memo 


with the midnight blue skies of the heavens above 
me and the blue of the Atlantic ocean 15,000 
feet below me. Father Francis Fox, O.P., offered 
the second Mass. 


® Arrival in beautiful Lisbon, bright and sunny, Oc- 


tober 9. A visit with Father Paul O'Sullivan of 
the Dominicans at Corpo Santo Church and a 
drive around Lisbon. 


® Mass in the new Church of Our Lady of Fatima 


in Lisbon which has 50,000 parishioners and only 
4 priests to care for them. The Cardinal of 
Lisbon said that he had 141 parishes in his dio- 
cese without any priests, and many parishes 
without assistants. The sudden revival of the 


By Pan American Clipper to Lisbon 
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Rev. Paschal Boland, 0.S.B., (second from left), of St. Meinrad Abbey, . 
St. Meinrad, Indiana, says farewell at La Guardia Field, N. 
Joseph Cacella of St. Anthony’s Welfare Center, Bronx, N. Y., (left), 
Bernard Da Silva, secretary to St. Anthony’s, and Nuno A. A. de Bessa 
Lopes, acting consul general for Portugal in New York. Father Boland 

a group of 26 American priests and laymen making an air pil- 
grimage for ;eace to Portugal aboard Pan American World Airways 
The package held by Father Boland contains 
5,000 petitions for favors, sent from all parts of the country for pre- 
sentation at the Shrine of Our Lady of Fatima in Fatima, Portugal, on 
the October 13 feast day. The pilgrimage, made up of men and women 
from California, Indiana, Kentucky, Massachusetts, Wisconsin, Mis- 
souri, Texas, Illinois, New Jersey and Pennsylvania was organized by 


Clipper, Challenge. 


Father Cacella. 


Faith among the people has effected this great 


need for more priests. 


® Reception of the American pilgrims by His Emin- 


ence, Cardinal Cerejeira, at his resi- 
dence in Lisbon. 

® On the way to Fatima we visited 
two monasteries now deserted, but 
dedicated to Our Lady, St. Mary's 
Abbey of Alcobaca, built by the first 
King of Portugal in thanksgiving 


for his victory over the Moors, con- 
taining 1,000 cells, 999 for Cister- 


cian monks and one for himself. 
The second, Our Lady of Victory, 
built in thanksgiving for victory over 
the Spaniards and given to the Do- 
minican friars. 

Offering of Mass at the Chapel of 
the Apparitions at Fatima on Octo- 
ber 12, the spot where Our Lady 
appeared and where the original 
statue of Our Lady is enshrined. 
Visiting of the home of Jacinta and 
Francisco and meeting their aged 
parents Ti and Olimpia Marto. Pray- 
ing in the room where they were 
born and in the room from. which 
Francisco went to Heaven. 


Visiting Lucia’s home where her sister now 
lives. Meeting her sister and her children. 


Praying at the well where the angel ap- 
peared, the cave of Cabeco, and Valinhos 
here Our Lady appeared to them in the 
August apparition. 


Being the guest of Bishop Jose Alves 
Correia da Silva, the Bishop of Fatima, 
and the interesting conversations with him 
through an interpreter. 


Assisting at the Mass of Bishop Jose da 
Silva on the morning of the 13th with 
Father John Huhn of Green Bay, Wiscon- 
sin and myself as chaplains, which the 
Bishop of Fatima said for the American 
pilgrims. 





Being present for the ceremonies at Fatima 
that began on the evening of the 12 and 
ended on the 13, including the candle- 
light procession of thousands of pilgrims, 
with the men predominating; the unforget- 
table Portuguese hymn in honor of Our 
Lady of Fatima which was sung over and 
over so beautifully; the many Portuguese 
pilgrims who approached the Chapel of 
the Apparitions and the Basilica on their 
knees, many of them arriving at their 
goal ail skinned and bleeding; the faith 
and recollection of the Portuguese who did 
not stare at the foreign pilgrims, but who 
prayed and sang to Our Lady without 
distraction; confessionals being so crowded that the 
men went to Confession in the open to priests 
sitting on chairs who put their arms around the 


Y. to Rev. 


Catholic priests and laymen from all parts of the United States are 
shown boarding Pan American World Airways Clipper Challenge at 
La Guardia Field, N. Y., Friday Oct. 8 en route to Portugal where they 
will visit the Shrine of Our Lady of Fatima in the Diocese of Leira, 
70 miles north of Lisbon. Mass was celebrated on board the Clipper 
Challenge, at an altar erected in the galley of the plane. Through the 
pilgrimage, prayers will be offered for the conversion of Russia from 
atheism and for universal peace. 





men who knelt at their knees whispering their sins and imper- 
fections into the ears of the priests; the thousands that received 
Holy Communion, having fasted under many difficulties. 

The profession from the Chapel of the Apparitions around to 
the main gate leading to the Basilica for the noon Mass on 
the 13th; being given the privilege of preaching to that vast 
throng of pilgrims and asking their prayers for the United 
States; the witnessing at close range the Blessing of the Sick, 
three of whom were reported to have been miraculously cured; 
the statue of Our Lady being returned in triumphal procession 
to her little chapel and the enthusiasm of the pilgrims waving 
their handkerchiefs and singing joyously. 

The feeling of never wanting to leave this holy and sacred 
sanctuary of Our Lady at Fatima as we prepared to take our 
departure. 

On the way back to Lisbon we prayed at the grave of Jacinta 
and Francisco, visited the parish church of Fatima where the 
children prayed so often, and really bade farewell to Fatima. 
The audience with the Holy Father, Pope Pius XII. He blessed 
the pilgrims present and also all those who made the pil- 
grimage by proxy; also all the subscribers and readers of 
THE GRAIL. 

Mass of thanksgiving in honor of Our Lady at her chapel of 
Monte Cassino where | offered Mass at the beginning of my 
pilgrimage. The Abbey Press and Grail staffs were present. 
One highlight that | did not mention yet was the long con- 
versations that | had while spending the afternoon and evening 
with the Countess Margarida da Braganza, whose husband 
would be a prince if the royal House of Braganza would ever 
be restored as the rulers of Portugal. She told me many 3 ’ 
interesting and marvelous happenings relative to Fatima and The cornerstone for the Basilica was laid on Ma 


x 4 ‘ 13, 1928. The Basilica is over 280 feet long and 17 
especially the statue of Our Lady of Fatima. She has written feet high. The high altar and 14 side chapels wil 
a lengthy book on Fatima that will be published in 1949 by be dedicated to the 15 Mysteries of the Rosary 


Father Joseph Cacella in New York City. It is not yet completed. 


The monument in the foreground is in honor of the Sacred Heart of Jesus, for Mary 
brings all to Jesus. 100,000 pilgrims is considered a small pilgrimage at Fatima. The 
13th of each month from May to October is usually like this in front of the Basilica. 












THE MIRACLE OF THE WHITE DOVES 


This is the story of the white doves from what 
was told me by D. Margarida da Braganza of 
Lisbon, Portugal. 

Portugal, in 1946, celebrated the third centenary 
of the proclamation, by King John IV, of Our 
Lady as Patroness of the nation of Portugal, and 
publicly acclaimed Our Lady again as its Patroness 
in many different ceremonies. There was the re- 
newing of the tribute of fealty and vassalage at 
Vila Vicosa, the crowning of Our Lady as Queen 
of Peace by Cardinal Masella, a delegate of the 
Pope in the presence of 700,000 people and in every 
parish in the country special religious services 
were held to honor the Blessed Mother. As a 
climax to all these ceremonies the statue of Our 
Lady of Fatima was taken from the Cova da Iria 
to Lisbon in triumphal procession. A special truck 
had been prepared to convey the statue but the 
peop!e would not allow it to be used. Instead they 
carried the statue processionally on their shoulders 
from town to town. 

Our Lady’s beautiful image left Fatima on No- 
vember 23, 1946 accompanied on foot, from parish 
to parish and from county to county by thousands 
of people, and arrived in Lisbon on the fifth of 
December. It is the custom in Portugal and also 
in Spain, to let doves and pigeons loose as part 
of a celebration. So while the procession was pass- 
ing through Bombarral, some forty miles north of 
Lisbon, six white pigeons were let loose by two 
children. The pigeons flew high in the air. Three 
were seen to come to rest at the feet of the image 
from where nothing could frighten them away. 
(See picture.) This was on December 1, 1946. 

The noise and the crowding of the people around 
the statue, the singing of hymns, the explosion of 
festive rockets, the lights at night, the heat of 


the sun, the showers of rain that fell, even the 
entering of the statue into the ditferent churches 
where nightly prayer vigils were kept; none of 
these could induce the three pigeons to abandon 
their place on the stand at Our Lady’s feet. 

Some people thought that perhaps the pigeons 
were tied or stuck on, and, as if to prove that 
they were not, the pigeons would fly about the 
statue. 

With one exception they always stayed facing 
the same way as the statue when they re-alighted. 
And that was just before the procession entered 
the Lisbon Church of Our Lady of Fatima. That 


time, after flying high, they made their way to © 


the back of the image which had been turned 
around toward the crowd as the statue entered 
the church. The pigeons walked around the feet 
of the image, arranged themselves with their backs 
to the back of the image, and entered the church 
themselves facing the high altar. They stayed in 
the church from the 5th to the 7th when the 
statue left Our Lady of Fatima Church and was 
taken to the Cathedral. 

On the morning of the 6th of December, during 
the elevation of the Sacred Host at the 5 o’clock 
Mass whivh followed an all-night vigil of prayer, 
two of the doves came to perch on the dossal of 
the high altar, their little heads bent down, while 
the third perched atop the crown on the head of 
the statue in a manner representing the Holy 
Spirit. During Holy Communion all three perched 
on the crown, side by side. Never before had 
they perched anywhere on the image itself—only 
at its feet. 

The next morning, at the elevation of the Sacred 
Host at the 5 o’clock Mass, two of the pigeons 
flew around the priest who was holding the Sacred 
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Host up for adoration and this time the third 
one fluttered open-winged right above the image of 
Our Lady. While Holy Communion was being dis- 
tributed to more than three thousand people the 
pigeons rested side by side on the edge o: the 
Cardinal’s chair in an attitude of adoration. 


It was on this last morning at the Church of 
Our Lady of Fatima that a fourth pigeon was 
found almost smothered on the flower-covered 
stand. So there were really four pigeons who ac- 
companied the statue from Bombarral although up 
to this time only three had been noticed. 


At about nine o’clock that night the procession 
started for the Cathedral. Three of the pigeons 
watched it leave without making any move to fol- 
lew. Only one flew back to the stand where it 
nestled at the feet of the statue through the whole 
of the torch-light procession and entered with it 
into the Cathedral at one o’clock in the morning. 

It remained in the Cathedral throughout the 
magnificent ceremonies on the morning of the 8th, 
the Feast of the Immaculate Conception, nor did 
it move from its place on the litter when the statue 
was put on board a barge-like boat to be taken 
across the river to Almada on a different route 
back to the Cova da Iria. 

The next day when the statue was leaving Al- 
mada this last pigeon flew onto the porch of the 
seminary there, and when a seminarian picked it 
up and put it in the air again, it flew back to 
the statue and ‘ourneyed along with it until it 
reached the next village. There it left and did not 
return. However, just a short distance ahead more 
doves were let loose. These stayed for a while 
with the statue, but strange to say, flew away at 
towns where the people were noted for their 
irreligion. 

The statue was now nearing the Cova da Iria, 
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In this simple little 
chapel with the porch 
around it is kept the 
statue of Our Lady of 
the Rosary of Fatima. 
On the days of pilgrim- 
age it is borne on a 
beautiful bier to the 
front of the Basilica 
where Mass is said on 
the steps. 


Lae 


and a small boy who wished that his pigeons might 
be the ones to accompany Our Lady on the final 
stage of her pilgrimage gained permission to have 
four of his very own set free. There were three 
white ones and a spotted one. The spotted one 
flew high in the air and returned at once to its 
own cote nearby. The white ones went straight 
to the statue and remained in their chosen place 
at Our Lady’s feet all the way to Fatima and 
even pecked and fought at those who took them by 
force from the stand and put them into cotes which 
the Bishop had especially made for them. As late 
as May 1948 two of these pigeons could still be 
seen at Fatima. 


STILL MORE DOVES 

But the story of Our Lady’s doves does not end 
here. On October 13th of the following year (1947) 
this same statue of Our Lady began dnother pil- 
grimage through Portugal. This time it passed 
through the Provinces of Alemtejo and Algarve 
returning to Fatima on January 12, 1948. Pigeons 
were let loose as before and the same phenomenon 
occurred—everywhere the statue went a faithful 
cortege of these white feathered birds attended. 

Mr. Emydio Joao da Matta, who acted as a 
“servita,” or voluntary helper during the pilgrim- 
age related to D. Maria Margarida de Braganza 
that many times people along the way would give 
him pigeons and doves to place on the stand which 
held the statue. They wanted their pigeons to be 
near the image of Our Ladv and to make sure 
that they would not fly away at once they tied 
their feet with ribbons. But Mr. da Matta would 
not leave them tied. And wild though the pigeons 
were, not one of them attempted to flYy away— 
instead they settled peacefully at Our Lady’s feet 
as if held there by a supernatural power. In fact, 
during the three months that the statue traveled 
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Our Lady and her white doves on Dec. 1, 
1946 at Bombarral—40 miles from Lisbon— 
the first three to alight. 


many pigeons were let loose and some of them 
even died at the feet of Our Lady, preferring 


death, it seemed, rather than leave her. Often 


there would be so many around the statue that 
they would contend with each other for a place 
near the feet and it was significant that the white 
ones always won. 

Again there were skeptics among the people. 
One man from the village of Gafanheira said he 
could not believe that the birds were there volun- 
tarily. “They are tied, or stuck on!” he said. And 
he would not believe otherwise unless he would 
see with his own eyes some of his own pigeons 
light there of their own accord after free flight. 
He was told to try it. He agreed to do it, asking 
a lady standing near him to let the pigeons free 
when the statue came near. As the image ap- 
proached the freed pigeons flew straight to the 
statue and lighted at its feet. 
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At another place an unbeliever went so far as 
to say that the pigeons were trained or else had 
their wings cut so they couldn’t fly away, and he 
wouldn’t believe unless one would fly off the stand 
into his house. Soon the procession was passing 
his house. Would Our Lady answer this skeptic as 
she had the other? Yes, she did. One of the 
pigeons took flight. from the stand at the very 
moment the procession passed the man’s house. 
Straight to the balcony it flew and perched on 
the bannister by which the man was standing and 
allowed itself to be picked up by him. 

The wonder of the doves continued throughout 
the rest of the pilgrimage so that when the statue 
arrived back at Fatima on January 12, 1948 there 
were three pigeons and one dove doing sentry duty 
at Our Lady’s feet. 


OTHER MIRACLES 

By these various incidents concerning the doves 
Our Lady showed her attractiveness and power. 
But her influence did not stop there. Greater won- 
ders, real miracles, cures of bodies and souls, had 
also been a part of the pilgrimage. -For example: 

Josfina Parelho of Estremoz had been paralyzed 
for many years. She lived by charity and was not 
able to walk more than a few steps even when 
aided by crutches. The day that Our Lady’s image 
was leaving her town one of her crutches fell away 
from her. When she tried to bend down to pick 
it up she was surprised not to feel the usual pain 
at the attempt. She then tried one step without 
the crutches and found to her great wonder that 
she was totally cured. 

A similar case took place at Beja with another 
poor woman—Catarina Augusta da Silva, 41 years 
old. Some kind person drove her to the church 
that she might venerate the image of Our Lady. 
Later, upon her return, she felt what she described 
as a rattling in her bones. And leaving her crut- 
ches she tried walking and found she could do 
so quite easily. This case, like the other made a 
great impression of the people there—aail the more 
so since the doctors had put her down as incurable. 

There were cures in other towns also. Here is 
one that happened in the Province of Algarve at 
a town called Martinlongo. A young blind girl, 
Maria Manuela de Brito, lived there. She was the 
niece of the Rev. Manuel de Brito and she had 
been brought up in an institute for the blind at 
Oporto. She had been prepared by a priest to read 
2 prayer using the Braille system. On the day 
that the statue arrived Maria was brought to the 
microphone to read her prayer which ended with 
the following words: 

“And I, in particular, Holy Mother, I who also 
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Arrival of Our Lady of Fatima in Lisbon on 
Dec. 5, 1946. 


revere Thee, I who nevertheless cannot see thy 
image because my eyes are blind, wish to implore 
Thee, in this prayer, full of faith and with all my 
heart. Mother mine, make me see! Holy Mother 
thou who understandeth me, who knowest my grief, 
my sorrow ... protect me, save me from this dark- 
ness—give light to these poor eyes which long to 
see all that I can only create through fancy and 
imagination! But if thou dost not find me worthy 
of such a grace, Lady mine, augment my faith, 
give me courage to fight, my head high, the vicis- 
situdes of my unhappy fate, and give light to my 
soul, so that I may one day see thee and love 
thee in heaven... .” 

She had scarcely finished praying when the mira- 
cle took place. She could see! Maria went first to 
kneel at Our Lady’s statue to give thanks, then 
arose and went to kiss the hands of the Bishop. 
D. Marcelino Maria Franco could not restrain his 
emotion at this touching scene, but fell to his knees 
in gratitude to Our Lady. The priests around him 
also knelt and mingled their tears with those of 
the great crowd of people who had witnessed the 
miracle. 
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These, of course, were of the spectacular kind 
but there were miracles of the spiritual order that 
were just as wonderful although full details of 
them cannot be known because of the secrecy of 
the confessional. But we do know that they hap- 
pened and this because of such facts as the 
following: 

At a small place near Bombarral, where almost 
no one at all practiced the Catholic religion, Our 
Lady’s image came for a visit. The Pastor, who 
was used to an empty church, had to call for help 
to hear the confessions. To his great astonishment 
and joy full four thousand of his parishioners had 
come back to the sacraments? 


FALLEN AWAY CATHOLICS 

You may wonder how it was that there were 
many lax Catholic in Portugal which is supposedly 
a Catholic country. The cause goes back first 
to the almost successful coup of the Freemasons in 
1834 and later to the revolution of 1910 when an 
anti-Catholic government again tried to wipe out 
the Catholic religion. In some places they succeeded 
to such an extent that for years there were no 
priests to instruct the people in the faith and 
Christian doctrine. Even adults had to be bap- 
tized at the time the statue visited their village. 
In the county of Beja alone, and it is not one 
of the largest, there were five hundred adults bap- 
tized at the time of Our Lady’s pilgrimage. 

At a very small village one missionary priest 
alone baptized with his own hand two hundred 


_ and thirty-two adults. The people of these various 


places begged tie Bishop who accompanied the 
statue to send them priests that their parishes 
might be re-established. At Vimeiro all the men 
unanimously promised never to work again on Sun- 
days and to attend Mass on Holy Days of obliga- 
tion. Other towns where there had been hostile 
feeling toward the Church because of vicious propa- 
ganda and the lack of priests, also surrendered 
and fell at Mary’s feet. This was especially true 
of the town of Escoural. There the church had 
been turned into a school during the revolution of 
1910 after all its images had been burned. There 
was no church since that time. And yet, when 
Our Lady’s statue arrived a throne for the stand 
was set up in what was now the school yard and 
the people pleaded with the Bishop to try to have 
their church restored. 

In the places where the statue went the mayor 
of the town would publicly consecrate his town to 
the Immaculate Heart of Mary. One Mayor re- 
fused to do so, but repented when he saw how the 
statue was received by his people, and they were 
greatly moved by the heart-felt way in which he 
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Our Lady and the doves 1947. 


made the consecration. Another mayor went to 
the point of making a public confession of his sins 
during the consecration ceremony and publicly 
asked God’s forgiveness. 

All these things took place in Portugal and the 
image carried in procession is the statue of Our 
Lady of Fatima which is now enshrined at the 
Chapel of the Apparitions in Fatima. It is often 
referred to as the “original” statue since it was 
the first of many which have been carved by the 
Portuguese sculptor, Jose Thedim. It has never 
left Portugal except one time when it was taken 
to Madrid in Spain on the occasion of the silver 
jubilee of the Bishop Patriarch of Madrid which 
was celebrated also with a Marian Congress. 


ORIGIN OF “PILGRIM VIRGIN” 


It was also told by D. Maria Margarida de Bra- 
ganza how it came about that a “pilgrim” Virgin 
statue started on a tour from Portugal on May 13, 
1947 and since that time has gone forth to many 
countries, calling back to God many souls through 
miracles of mercy and justice. 

This idea of a Pilgrim Virgin came into being 
during the International Congress of the Feminine 
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Catholic Youth at Fatima. There were delegates 
to the Congress from all over the world represent- 
ing twenty-two different nations. They came from 
such places as United States, Brazil, Argentine, 
England, France, Belgium, Austria, Ireland, Lib- 
ano, Sweden, Norway, East and West Africa and 
even from India, China and Timor to unite with 
more than 30,000 Portuguese girls in meetings 
presided over by a number of Portuguese Bishops. 

They assembled at Fatima on the 3rd and 4th 
of May to pray to Our Lady for peace and good 
will among nations and for the conversion of sin- 
ners. Especially heart-moving was the prayer of a 
young Russian girl, who had come from France 
where she was living in exile. At the feet of Our 
Lady she prayed in her native Russian tongue, 
asking for the conversion of Russia to the Univer- 
sal Catholic Church while at the same time the 
thousands present read a Portuguese version o1 
the same prayer which had been translated for 
that purpose. . 

These Catholic girls realized that the mission 
for prayer and penance, and for the conversion of 
Russia and peace for the world must not be con- 
fined to any one country. Every nation should 
have a part in it. And how could they be made 
to better realize it than by having a statue of 
Our Lady of Fatima go on pilgrimage! 

The idea had struck. It had now to be formally 
presented and plans worked out. A girl from the 
Catholic Action in Luxembourg made the request. 
She asked the Portuguese girls of the Catholic 
Action to send them an image of Our Lady of 
the Rosary, made in Portugal and blessed in 
Fatima. 

Her request met with immediate acceptance. D. 
Maria Theresa Pereira da Cunha, the head of the 
Lisbon F.Y.C.A. was most enthusiastic about it. 

They decided that the statue should be solemnly 
received by each country through which it would 
pass on the way to Luxembourg and be eventually 
taken to Rome to the Holy Father to whom they 
wished to offer it. 

Incidentally, the statue has yet to reach the Holy 
Father, so numerous have been the requests from 
various countries to have it visit their lands. 

In the beginning, however, there were many dif- 
ficulties to be overcome. First of all, the Cardinal 
Patriarch of Lisbon did not think the idea at all 
feasible and the others, too, whom Maria Theresa 
consulted also said “no” to it. 


But just when she was about to give up her 


beautiful idea there came a letter from the Fathers 
of the Oblates of Mary Immaculate (who before 
had thought her suggestion interest‘ng, but at the 
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moment inopportune) telling her that arrangements 
had been made to receive the statue in France, 
Belgium, Luxembourg and Holland so as to reach 
the last named country for the Marian Congress 
to be held on Sept. ist. Their only doubt now 
was Spain and Portugal. Maria Theresa, however, 
did not worry about them. For had they not always 
had a deep devotion to the Mother of God? Her 
main concern at the moment was to procure a 
statue that could be blessed before the Congress 
ended. 

Only one statue could be found in the size they 
wanted and although they didn’t care much for 
it they bought it, and after several strange adven- 
tures along the way they arrived with it at Fatima. 
Then, at the very last minute, the key to the place 
where it had been put could not be found and the 
blessing ceremony was delayed for some time. 

After the close of the Congress, Maria Theresa 
had occasion to visit Sister Lucia in her convent 
and while there discussed with her the idea of 
the Pilgrim Virgin statue and told her about the 
one they had bought for this purpose. 

Sister Lucia then told Maria Theresa that she 
should ask the Bishop for his statue which he kept 
in his private chapel at Leiria, a most lovely one 
that she had seen when she had returned to Fatima 
in May 1945 to be present at the solemn crowning 
of the original statue at Fatima by Cardinal 
Masella. 

Maria Theresa, of course, was afraid of asking 
the Bishop for his own personal statue. She had 
already asked him for so many favors during the 
Congress. 

But Sister Lucia insisted that she ask and much 
to the girl’s surprise the Bishop readily agreed to 
let her have it. And so the Bishop’s statue of 
Our Lady left Fatima on the 13th of May, 1947 on 
its way through Portugal to the Spanish frontier. 


PILGRIM VIRGIN MIRACLES 

D. Maria de Braganza had the joy of accompany- 
ing the pilgrimage that far and in telling of it 
said that the scenes she witnessed would never 
be forgotten. It was interested in knowing if there 
had been many miraculous happenings so she re- 
lated a few. 

In Castello de Dida the parish priest was ap- 
proached by a doctor who wanted to bear witness 
himself to the miraculous cure of a little patient 
of his, a five-year-old girl who was paralyzed and 
quite unable to walk. The mother of this child 
was grieving because she could not take her to 
the nearby town to honor Our Lady’s image, when 
suddenly the little girl recovered the use of her 
legs. Out of pity Our Lady had cured her and 


she was able to walk in the procession at Castello 
de Dida that day. 

At Castlo Branco this incident occurred. A man 
who had for many years neglected his religion 
and had even become a real hater of Catholicism 
forbade his wife and children to go to the cere- 
monies or even to leave the house on the day that 
the statue of Our Lady was to visit their town. 
He himself went in order to see what went on. 
He stood apart from the crowd that lined the pave- 
ment, back near the wall of the house, his hat on 
his head, and his hand in back of him to show 
his unbelief. As the statue passed by he suddenly 
felt the touch of a rosary on his hand. He jerked 
around to catch the person who was playing such 
a joke, but there was no one near him. But again 
it happened, and then a third and a fourth time 
he felt the rosary passing over his hand. By now 
he knew it was no joke. He fell in line with the 
procession as it entered the church and went at 
once to confession. Afterwards he returned to his 
home to get his family and side by side they all 
knelt to receive Holy Communion. 


In the town of Portalegre, near the Spanish 
border, Our Lady again showed her great mercy 
for sinners. For in that town there lived a Span- 
ish woman who had a notoriously ill-famed house 
where she employed six girls for purposes of im- 
morality. The woman. herself had lately become 
blind, and when she learned that Our Lady’s statue 
was coming she was heard to say that she would 
give up her sinful life if the Blessed Mother would 
cure her blindness. 

Because of her bad reputation she was ashamed 
to go with the others who waited in a special 
place for the blessing of the sick, but stood a 
short distance away. And yet, Benediction had 
hardly been given when the woman began to cry 
out how beautiful the statue of Our Lady was, for 
it was the first object which met her eyes which 
were once again blessed with sight. A lady from 
the Catholic Action group in Lisbon who knew of 
the woman’s reputation asked her if she were really 
seeing the statue. In telling of her cure the woman 
said that all she would now ask would be to enter 
a convent to do penance for the past, if only she 
knew what to do ‘with the six girls. Our Lady 
answered that question by giving the grace of re- 
pentance to them also, and through the charity of 
some of the townspeople they all were able to go 
to Oporto where they entered the reforming home 
of the Good Shepherds and became Magdalenes. 

In that same town something else happened 
which did not have such a happy ending. An athe- 
ist, watching the joyful excitement that was going 
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Statue of Our Lady of Fatima in Portuguese 
Seminary in Rome. 


on in preparation for the visit of Our Lady, began 
to blaspheme, and to insult some of the women 
who were adorning and decorating the houses by 
which the procession would pass. Indeed his house 
would not be decorated for her! But it was decor- 
ated later—with the sign of death—because as the 
procession passed by his house that man was sud- 
denly struck dead! 

A similar incident took place in the town of 
San Sebastian in Spain. There another poor sin- 
ner, while watching the procession, began to 
blaspheme, and when urged by a woman in the 
crowd to, silence replied, “I tell it to you and to 
her also,” and repeated the blasphemy. But as the 
shadow of Our Lady’s statue fell upon him he 
cried out in agony and covered his eyes with his 
hands. Total blindness was his punishment. 

In that case perhaps it was the means Our Lady 
used to bring him and others like him to the true 
light. Still, it might be rather that God makes 
use of such acts of justice to show us how im- 
portant is the honor, love and respect that He 
requires us to pay to His Mother to whom He 
has confided the distribution of His graces, and 
through whom He is ever pleased to give them 
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when devout tribute is rendered to her. 

On the 18th of June, the statue finished its 
pilgrimage through Spain and came to the frontier 
between these two countries whose frontiers were 
then closed in irreconcilable enmity. The French 
and Spanish Bishops, with their spiritual flocks 
following them, met and embraced in a fraternal 
“pax” as their eyes filled with unashamed tears. 
The French received the image of Our Lady from 
the Spaniards and bore it away amid singing of 
hymns in which both sides joined. 

It was also pointed out to me that it was after 
the wonderful reception given the statue in the 
Cathedral of Notre Dame in Paris that the Com- 
munists had their first serious set-back in France, 
losing the elections to DeGaulle. 

In Belgium much the same heavenly wonders 
and unforgettable scenes took place. Sometimes 
the balconies and shops were made to serve as 
confessionals, and Holy Communion was distrib- 
uted to the people kneeling along the pavement, 
the churches being too small to hold the immense 
crowds of faithful. At Charleroi thirty-five priests 
distributed twelve thousand Communions. And that 
town was a noted communistic center in Belgium! 

Luxembourg, -with a population of a little over 
two hundred and fifty thousand inhabitants had 
more than one hundred thousand to receive Holy 
Communion during the time that Our Lady statue 
was there. When it reached Holland more than 
one half million people came to pray at Our Lady’s 
feet during the eight days that it stayed there. 


Those who had organized the Marian Congress ~ 


Vi pa eataetgey OH 


declared that its enormous success was without — 
doubt due to all the prayers inspired by Our Lady’s © 


statue along the way of its journey from Portugal 
to Maestricht in Holland. After the statue had 
been to these several different countries it was 


mom sibenty 


returned to Paris where it was solemnly received ~ 


again at Notre Dame Cathedral by Cardinal 
Suhard. : 

On the 21st of February the blessed image of 
Our Lady sailed for Portugal on the maiden voyage 


i 


} 


of the Portuguese boat, “Ribeira Grande.” It was] 
treated as the “passenger of honor” and when the | 


new boat arrived at Oporto, boats of all sizes and 


kinds, their flags flying and sirens soqunding, es- | 
corted it into port. Even the artillery fired for® 


Our Lady the salute of honor. Thus was Our Lady 


received back in Portugal where her image was 
to be repaired after its long open air travels and 


before beginning another pilgrimage—one that 


seems to be stretching around the world whilé 
spreading the message of “peace, through praye 
and penance.” 
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ONLY TWO “PILGRIM” VIRGIN STATUES 


Over two hundred statues of Our Lady of Fatima 
have been carved hy Jose Thedim, the noted Por- 
tuguese sculptor. These have been sent to many 
different lands where shrines to Our Lady of Fa- 
tima have been erected. 

However, there are really only two “Pilgrim 
Virgin” statues. The first is the one, part of whose 
pilgrimage I have just described and which is now 
traveling in Africa. It is the Bishop of Fatima’s 
own statue. The other “Pilgrim Virgin” is the 
American one which was blessed on October 13, 
1947 in the presence of two hundred thousand pil- 
grims, and was flown shortly afterwards to the 
United States and taken by automobile to Ottawa, 
Canada where it began its tour of the Americas. 


There is also another famous statue of Our Lady 
of Fatima which was carved by Jose Thedim. This 
one surpasses in beauty even the “original” statue 
now permanently enshrined in the Chapel of Ap- 
paritions at the Cova da Iria. It was presented 
by the sculptor in 1928 to the Portugese College 
in Rome and was blessed at the Vatican by Pope 


Pius XI after which it was placed in the Chapel 
of the College. This statue is hand-carved of oak. 
The other statues carved by Jose Thedim are of 
Brazilian cedar wood. There are several of these 
in the United States. We have one in our Abbey 
Church here at St. Meinrad’s which I brought back 
from Portugal. By making arrangements before- 
hand I was able to have it ready to be solemnly 
blessed with five others by the Bishop of Fatima 
on the day I made my pilgrimage to Our Lady’s 
Shrine, Oct. 13th of this year (1948). It was 
then flown to the United States and with fitting 
solemnity was enthroned in the Abbey Church, on 
December 8th, the Feast of the Immaculate Con- 
ception. 

The many pilgrims-by-proxy who accompanied 
me on this pilgrimage will be happy to learn that 
I placed their petitions on the altar of the Chapel 
of the Apparitions the morning I offered Mass 
there and that I offered Mass for them. Also, 
again at Lourdes, I offered Mass for my pilgrim- 
companions-by-proxy. I have already received a 


number of letters telling of special graces received 
from making the pilgrimage in this way. 


The Holy Father accorded a special audience to the pilgrims of the First American National Pilgrimage to Fati- 


ma who went to Rome after the celebration of October 13 at Fatima. 


On this occasion a new original painting by 


Sister Evelyn Marie of Chicago was presented to Pope Pius XII. He also blessed all those who made the pil- 


grimage by proxy. 














People Sing The Mass 


“It is the nature of the lover to 
sing” wrote some unknown ecclesi- 
astical writer, and it is the nature 
of the people who worship God at 
Holy Mass to give vent to their love 
atid worship of God in holy song. 
It is not natural for people to come 
to Mass filled with love of God and 
the spirit of joy, and remain mute 
while a few trained singers give 
forth from the choir loft. Believing 
that people can be trained to sing 
the prayers of Mass Father Charles 
Dudine, 0.S.B., pastor of St. Boni- 
face Church in Fulda, Indiana, re- 
cently engaged the services of our 
Fathers Lucien and Raban to teach 
the parish folk the technique of 
singing the Gregorian chant at 
Mass. Their success has been un- 
believable. Since November 65th 
when the program of education in 
church music began at Fulda, sixty- 
five to seventy persons have ap- 
peared for chant practice each 
Saturday evening. Not all of the 
people are singing yet, but thirty 
percent of them have learned to sing 
Mass 18 for Advent, Mass 9 Cum 
Jubilo for feasts, the second hymn 
for Advent, Rorate Coeli, and the 
Ave Maris Stella for feasts of Our 
Lady. Knowing that the radical 
difficulty behind the reluctance 
people have about singing in Church 
is their reluctance to sing communal- 
ly outside of church, a successful 
effort has been made to get the 
young people to enjoy singing to- 
gether during their youth meetings. 
Thanks to Dr. Charles Westerbeck 
of St. Meinrad the young men and 
women are really having fun singing 
during their recreation. Dr. Wester- 
beck feels that once the young people 
get the habit of singing together 
outside of the house of God, they 
will be easily.led to express their 
love of God and their joy in the 
faith by singing the Mass. It will 
not be a technically perfect per- 
formance. But after all, Mass is 
not a performance of musicians; it 
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is rather the enthusiastic worship 
of Christians. It is not fair to say 
that our mute people at Mass do 
not love God joyfully because they 
worship silently—but it is true to 
say that they would enjoy this love 
and worship more if they were to 
become singing worshippers. 


Nor is Fulda the only place where 
parish folk are learning to sing the 
Mass. Since last Pentecost Sunday 
1948 the people of St. Meinrad 
parish, St. Meinrad, Indiana, have 
been singing the Mass quite well. 
The men’s choir, trained by Father 
Kevin Ryan, O.S.B., one of our best 
cantors, have learned to sing the 
propers of the Mass; the people as 
a whole are singing the common of 
the Mass, the Kyrie, Gloria, Credo, 
etc., and the responses. The parish 
men’s choir under the direction of 
Father Kevin is singing a two-part 
Mass for Christmas. 


Father Francis Goes Home 


It was a long arduous, but enjoy- 
able journey that began for Father 
Francis Schoeppner, 0.S.B., 79 years 
ago in Oberweissenbrunn, Germany, 
and ended at 1:25 A.M. Monday, 
December 6th, and Father Francis 
took it all in his stride. At mid- 
night on December 6th Father 
Francis aroused Father Paschal who 
lives across the hall from him, and 
asked for the Last Sacraments. Fr. 
Prior was called (Fr. Abbot was 
away giving Forty Hours at Posey- 
ville, Ind.) and Fr. Edmund, the in- 
firmarian administered Extreme 
Unction. Present with the dying 
priest and monk were Fathers Prior, 
Edmund, Adalbert, Eberhard, Peter, 
Subprior, Lucien, Kevin, Placidus, 
Claude, Ralph, and Paschal. Thus 
surrounded by his brethren like. St. 
Benedict himself, Father Francis 
was fully conscious until 12:45 
A.M., when he lapsed into a coma. 
Death came at 1:25 A.M. Several 
Masses were offered for him right 
away. Father Francis’s body lay in 
the monastic chapter room until 
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ECHOES From our ABBEY HALLS 


Wednesday evening after vespers, 
when it was borne to the abbey 
church. Office of the Dead was re- 
cited at 8:20 A.M. Thursday morn- 
ing, followed by the funeral Mass, 
Pontifical Requiem, and burial in 
the monastic God’s acre. 

With the passing of Father 
Francis the community at St. Mein- 
rad has lost a very colorful and 
cheerful personality. Handicapped 
by his incr: asing infirmities of late 
years, and by a defective memory, 
Father Francis never lost an ebul- 
lient spirit of fun; he was always 
quick with Latin or Greek quota- 
tions, or German sayings at all 
times; true, they were repeated 
time and again, but never without 
a new inflection, and a_ kindly 
twinkle. During late years it was 


-the duty of Father Placidus to ad- 


minister eye drops to Fr. Francis. 
He got them twice a day, morning 
and evening; by a strange quirk of 
mental habit, Father Francis, 
though he forgot almost everything 
else five minutes after it was told 
him, never forgot his drops. Be- 
fore Fr. Placidus began giving him 
his drops regularly twice a day, it 
was Father Francis’s habit to stop 
passersby in the hall, and ask them 
to give him his drops. If everyone 
had acceded to his wishes the good 
old priest would have gotten enough 
drops of eye medicine to take a bath 
in. We will not only miss his un- 
failing humor and his colorfulness; 
we will miss his example of constant 
fidelity to the bell calling the monks 
to choir for office and Mass. Fa- 
ther exemplified in the flesh that 
inscription written in glass over the 
church door of St. Meinrad...” Let 
nothing be preferred to the work of 
God.” 

Father Francis came to America 
from his native Bavaria when he 
was eighteen years old. He came 
with the intention of becoming 4 
monk at St. Meinrad’s Abbey. But 
as soon as he arrived in America he 
was informed that St. Meinrad’s 
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Abbey had been destroyed by fire the 
previous month. 

Heartbroken, he almost turned 
back, but for the encouraging wire 
from Father Abbot Fintan asking 
him to come anyway. He received 
the habit on July 11, 1890, and was 
professed on July 19th of the follow- 
ing year. In 1895 he received the 
three Major orders within a space 
of five days from June 4th to June 
9th. For some years after his ordi- 
nation Father Francis taught Latin, 
Greek, Church History, and History 
of Philosophy. He was Abbey Li- 
brarian for a good many years. His 
professional attainments still shone 
forth in his readiness to bandy 
Latin with all comers. After his 
short career as a history teacher, 
Father began to make history. He 
formed a one-man mission band for 
several years, being much in demand 
for Forty Hours and -Aissions. He 
served as chaplain for the Sisters at 
Ferdinand twice in his priestly life 
and was assistant pastor at Jasper, 
Indiana, for eleven years. In March, 
1921, he assumed the pastorship of 
St. Mary’s Church in Huntingburg. 
Called home in the Fall of 1941 Fa- 
ther Francis was up to the very 
hour of his death a source of edi- 
fication and a model of religious ob- 
servance for all his brethren. May 
his soul rest in peace. 


Engagement In Christ 


Early on Thanksgiving morning 
Our Lady’s chapel at Monte Cas- 
sino witnessed an unusual ceremony. 
During the Mass offered by Father 
Abbot Ignatius, Dr. Charles Wes- 
terbeck, our resident doctor, and 
Marikaye Kassbaum, his fiancee, 
were solemnly engaged. This an- 
cient ceremony, so unusual and 
lovely, begins with these solemn 
words: “In the Name of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ. Amen. Before Al- 
mighty God and His heavenly court, 
and in the presence of witnesses 
whose names are affixed to this 
document, we the undersigned 
promise to one another by this ec- 
clesiastical engagement Marriage in 
Christ. We further premise that by 
the frequent devout reception of the 
Holy Sacraments, by prayer and 
charity, by mutual respect and 
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chastity we shall assist one another 
in preparing worthily for the blessed 
day of our marriage in Christ. We 
have made this promise before the 
altar of our most holy Mother 
Mary.” The revival of this whole- 
some Catholic custom among en- 
gaged couples would go far in sanc- 
tifying the critical period of court- 
ship, and-in protecting the couple 
from the pitfalls that flesh is heir 
to. Copies of the formulas for Ec- 
clesiastical Engagement can be ob- 
tained from the Pio Decimo Press, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


The Fall Concert 


The Abbey Symphony Orchestra 
under the direction of Father Theo- 
phane Gonnelly, O.S8.B., gave the 
community a rich musical treat on 
the eve of Thanksgiving. The or- 
chestra opened the program with 
Overture in G by Scarmolin, and 
Indian Love Call by Friml. Alter- 
nating with songs by the Seminary 
Glee Club, the orchestra played 
Polka from the Bartered Bride by 
Smetana and in a lighter vein, 
selections from Showboat by Kern, 
Night and Day by Cole Porter, and 
as a finale, Stouthearted Men by 
Romberg. The Glee Club of the 
Minor Seminary also under the di- 
rection of Father Theophane, sang 
Blow the Man Down—A Sea Chanty, 
Fireflies, A Russian Folk Song, O 
Susanna from Foster, and A Merry 
Life, an Italian Folk Song. The ac- 
companist for the thirty-nine mem- 
bers of the Glee Club was Mr. Ter- 
ence Clark. The fine reputation of 
the abbey symphony orchestra de- 
veloped by Father Rudolph in late 
years has been enhanced by the ar- 
tistic and skillful direction of Fa- 
ther Theophane. Father Rudolph is 
at present studying for a degree in 
music at New York City College, 
New York. 


Distinguished Guests 


On Thanksgiving eve the com- 
munity was honored by a visit from 
the Most Reverend Laurence J. 
Fitzsimon, D.D., Bishop of Amarillo, 
Texas. On the evening of November 
26th the community listened to a 
very interesting and inspiring lec- 
ture on Chrsitian Family Life by 
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the National Director of Family Life 
Bureau from Washington, D.C., 
Reverend Edgar Schmiedler, 0.S.B., 
Ph.D. Father Edgar, a monk of St. 
Benedict’s Abbey, Atchison, Kansas, 
has been a distinguished member of 
the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference in Washington, D.C. for 
many years. 


The Enthronement of Our Lady 


At 8:00 o’clock the morning of the 
Feast of Our Lady’s Immaculate 
Conception, December 8th, the pro- 
cession of monks and the ministers 
of the Pontifical Mass wound its way 
through the inner monastic court to 
the front of the abbey church. 
There the cortege carrying the 
Statue of Our Lady of Fatima met 
the procession as it proceeded into 
the church and came to a halt be- 
fore the improvised altar of Our 
Lady on the north side of the abbey 
church. The students and com- 
munity sang in thunderous tones the 
Salve Mater as Father Abbot and 
the ministers of the Mass enshrined 
the Statue of Our Lady in its place 
of honor. This new altar of Our 
Lady of Fatima was erected for 
Fatima Week last summer. Pon- 
tifical Mass followed. Father Pas- 
chal Boland, 0.S.B., who returned 
recently from the pilgrimage to 
Fatima in Portugal bringing the 
new statue of Our Lady of Fatima 
with him, preached a short and in- 
spiring sermon. The burden of his 
message was that what our Lady 
did for Portugal she could also do 
for the United States if the people 
would consecrate themselves to her. 
Father Paschal said that from the 
beginning of the kingdom of Portu- 
gal eight hundred years ago the 
country as well as the Cathedrals 
have been dedicated to Our Lady. 
He said that a hundred years ago 
when the Free Masons took over the 
government the country of Portugal 
was saved from spiritual ruin by 
the Rosary Crusade of the people. 
Such a rosary crusade in our own 
country, he said, covld obtain Our 
Lady’s blessing for the United 
States of America. 


Benedictine Missionary Work 


In keeping with the missionary 
spirit ef the Benedictine Order, the 














church choir is a church 

choir. Some people’s eyes 

fly to the ceiling and they 

sigh when they say the 

word “choir.” They have 
their opinions of choirs. Some 
people, who sadly do not outnumber 
the aforementioned folks, wouldn’t 
think of hearing Mass unless it 
were a High Mass, because the 
choir music so inspires them. And 
yet, one choir may be like another— 
and it may not. 

Some choirs take you to heaven 
with them. Some choirs drag along 
to a depressing, uninspired Amen. 

Ita Missa Est. - 

DEO GRATIAS!!! 

I used to sing in the choir. As I 
listened today to the familiar High 
Mass, the music helped interpret 
the glory of the Holy Sacrifice. 
Listening to the choir drew me back 
over the years. I tried to identify 
what had coursed through our little 
organization to give it “soul.” Per- 
but somehow, I’d say our choir had 
soul: the transplanted, animated, 
magnificent soul of our German 
choir master, Professor Boerger— 
“Professor,” because he taught in 
the school before he reigned at the 
organ and directed the choir. His 
class specialty was Shakespeare. 
Sometimes in the midst of a tough 
rehearsal, he turned from the little 
practice organ, and began a Shakes- 
pearean episode in the original. 
There was always a soothing quali- 
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ty to his dramatics, and we tackled 
the rehearsal afterward with re- 
newed rhythm. Again, he brought 
“surprises:” a bottle of his own 
home-made wine, or a “spread.” 
Then, after rehearsal we had a brief 
social session. 

Rehearsal never seemed a chore 
the way he varied the evening’s 
events. He did not stop with the 
liturgy, but kept us singing, always 
singing, in changing moods. We 
harmonized on ballads and hymns, 
dirges and sailing songs, the Latin 
liturgy and German wine songs. We 
entertained at the veterans hospitals, 
the poor hous-s, convents, institu- 
tions, jails, infirmities, Good Shep- 
herd’s home. These outside concerts 
gave us more poise and a wider 
repertoire and they served as ex- 
tra—and 
And for many, they set a lifetime 
pattern of doing corporal works of 
mercy. 

The Professor made us an arm of 
the Church. I think perhaps that 
was his secret. We were as im- 
portant to the pastor as any other 
church organization—perhaps more 
so. If the organ needed fixing, we 
threw a concert. If the Sisters had 
a feast day, we entertained them. If 
a First Mass or Wedding Reception 
or any special occasion were on the 
parish calendar, the choir was head- 
lined. We didn’t wait to be invited. 
We were just there. If a suitable 
moment came, the Professor sat at 


important—rehearsals. . 





A CHOIR IS A CHOIR 


the piano, the crowd hushed, and we 
began. If there were no piano, he 
blew the key on his little harmonica, 
we picked our tone, and gave voice. 

We never sang long on such oc- 
casions. But we loosened the 
throats of the assemblage by a com- 
munity number or two. If the event 
were social, we had some pantomime 
humorous numbers. And everybody 
loved it. “Folks who sing together, 
cling together,” the Professor was 
fond of saying. 

.We were not the best choir in the 
Catholic Church—nor the loudest. 
But ‘we were among the willingest! 
Most of us had untrained voices. 
The most beautiful melody came 
from the throats of housewives, 
clerks, business men, stenographers, 
salesgirls. Sometimes a choir mem- 
ber’s voice was better than at other 
times. When we knew the situation, 
we often noticed the most spiritual 
quality in the voices of singers 
whose lives at the moment were 
faced with well-nigh unbearable 
problems. It seemed our singers 
learned to pour their suffering into 
the crucible of the Holy Sacrifice. 
If not a solution, then they found at 
least, Divine Solace, by the time of 
the final soul-stirring Amen. 

We weren’t angels. The Profes- 
sor roared at us gals till we kept 
still for the tenors or basses to go 
through a difficult solo. Or vice 
versa. And he shuddered from 
fingertips to toes to hush our terrific 





Abbey priest members are often 
called to assist parish priests in the 
care vf Souls. Even Father Abbot 
himseif sometimes answers this call 
to serve the Church. December 3-6 
Father Abbot Ignatius conducted 
Forty Hours Devotions at Posey- 
ville, Indiana. November 28 the 
First Sunday of Advent the Bene- 
dictine Director of Oblates conducted 
a Day of Recollection for the Secu- 
lar Oblates of St. Benedict at 
Marian College, Indianapolis, Indi- 
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ana. The Secular Oblates are the 
lay people who are affiliated with 
the Benedictine Order by an act of 
oblation or offering of themselves to 
God according to the spirit of the 
Rule of St. Benedict. The oblates 
attach themselves to a particular 
monastery as lay members of the 
monastic family and share there- 
after in the spiritual good works and 
prayers of the abbey. There are 
about eight hundred oblates who are 
affiliated with St. Meinrad’s Abbey. 
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If you are interested in the secular 
oblate vocation, a booklet will be 
sent to you explaining the life. 
Write to the Rev. Director of Secu- 
lar Oblates, St. Meinrad’s Abbey, 
St. Meinrad, Indiana, and ask for 
the leaflet: Benedictine Design For 
Living. On December 14 our Father 
Bernardine Shine, 0.S.B., conducted 
a Day of Recollection for the dioce- 
san priests of the diocese of Buffalo. 
The conferences were delivered in 
the Cathedral in Buffalo, New York. 


January 
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volume for the pianissimo. He 
pounded the organ keys with both 
hands when we went sour. This of 
course, during rehearsal. At Mass 
he managed silently but aggressively 
to govern our voices with his ex- 
pressive hands and beetling brow. 
We had a penchant for catching 
up on the news during the sermon 
because we couldn’t hear the ser- 
mons anyway. The Professor fixed 
that. In his studied hand, he wrote 
a little page of the week’s coming 
events, and added fitting Sunday 
thoughts. After reading his During 
Sermon Parish News, we were up 


only for a little while. Nobody 
realized the choir master was a sen- 
timental matchmaker, too. A few 
sopranos and altos went outside the 
choir—always short on males—for 
dates. And they quickly found their 
boy friends briefed and classified by 
the eagle-eyed Professor. Not un- 
til the years rolled by and we real- 
ized how many marriages were be- 
tween choir members, did we ap- 
preciate the Professor’s interest in 
our personal happiness. In addition, 
members have “graduated” to be- 
come Sisters and Priests, although 
ours was an adult parish choir. 


Perhaps on occasion when we 
appeared in concerts with other 
choirs that could boast more 
polished voices, we toned down our 
style and felt a few qualms of in- 
feriority. But our choir was im- 
portant to our parish and to our 
Pastor. We visited him and sang 
for him on feast days. We loved 
him and he loved the choir. What 
we lacked in training, we made up 
in Choir-master. 


And to think the Professor was 
always smiling shyly in the back- 
ground as though he didn’t count. 
At last we realize that his personal 
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a A WORTHWHILE CATHOLIC HOBBY | 
mn, ' 
al More and more Catholics are now becoming interested in a hobby which combines religious 
rs inspiration with artistic beauty, as well as investment appeal: collecting the postage stamps of ' 
re Vatican City. i 
ile Men and women who collect these colorful stamps, find religious inspiration and artistic 
TS beauty in them because they show the pictures and portraits of Popes, Cardinals and Saints, or 
to reproductions of St. Peter’s Church and other places of vital historic interest to any faithful 
ce. Catholic. A special album for Vatican stamps gives a detailed description of the subjects depicted 
at on these “miniature works of art."’ Looking at them, one appreciates why Francis Cardinal 
of Spellman, Archbishop of New York said in 1947 that stamp collecting “helps religion and the 

dissemination of religious knowledge” and that the hobby will fulfill its vocation “as a handmaid 
es- of knowledge ond culture.” ) 
pt Yet many Catholic collectors have taken up this hobby also because of its investment appeal. ; 
go The first stamps of Vatican City were issued only 19 years ago. Some of these stamps already 
ce- have attained catalog values ranging from $2.50 to $15 each, although a collector could buy 
om them, when they were issued, for a few dimes. 
ific Fortunately, it is still possible today to acquire most of the Vatican stamps at prices within 


the reach of everybody. Since 1929, Vatican City has issued 173 different stamps. The 1948 
catalog value of all these 173 stamps is $92.34 but this includes the 5 “rarest” stamps issued 











lar in 1934. If these 5 rarest stamps are left out, the remaining 168 stamps have a 1948 catalog 
be value of $47.09. Of these 168 stamps, only 19 have a catalog value of $1 or more per stamp; 
ife. while the other 149 stamps stili have a catalog value ranging from 75 cents down to 2 cents 
cu- per stamp. Consequently they are eagerly collected by Catholics in all 5 continents. 
ey; Judging by the past price appreciation, it is not unreasonable to expect that in another ten 
for years to twenty years a complete collection of Vatican stamps, accumulated now and preserved 
For carefully, will have a value of at least several hundred dollars. In addition there are the “‘divi- 
her dends” in pleasure, from the enjoyment of their possession in all these years. 
ted Readers of this periodical may obtain additional information on this interesting subject, free 
yce- of charge, by writing to Grinstead Service, 535 Fifth Avenue (room 815), New York 17, N.Y., 
alo. enclosing with their letter a stamped, self-addressed reply envelope. 
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Continued from page 16) 

At first he was stunned by Catho- 
lic truth, but Plato had taught him 
“that to be stunned is the first step 
from deeply imbedded prejudice to 
true enlightenment.” Logically the 
Catholic Church, he saw, was in- 
vulnerable; it rested on the su- 
preme authority of God Himself. 

Having crossed this hazard his 
interests next extended to the moral 
order. His behavioristic background 
made .his path somewhat slippery 
but relentlessly his conviction 
brought him to the safety of true 
repentance. He was baptized and 
grace quickly brought him to the 
true paradise of this world, the re- 
ligious life. He had found the reali- 
zation of his ideals; he had kept his 
resolution never to abandon the 
Jewish religion. 

Ambrose Frey, O.S.B. 


TALES FROM IRELAND. Retold 
by Gerard Murphy, Desmond & 
Stapleton, publishers, 7 Seneca 
St., Buffalo 3, New York. $2.50. 


So many parents complain that 
their children always want to be on 
the go—seeking outside entertain- 
ment. They are never satisfied to 
enjoy an evening at home. Perhaps 
the parents themselves are in part 
to be blamed for this by neglecting 
@ means used in time past to ad- 
vantage. Our elders remind us of 
how there lingers in their minds 
happy memories of evenings spent 
around a fireside listening to en- 
joyable stories in their early youth. 

Folk tales are fast becoming a 
thing of the past. This careful 
selection of Irish folk tales, col- 
lected by Mr. Murphy with a com- 
piler’s discriminating taste, will pro- 
vide much helpful entertainment es- 
pecially for the young. His gifted, 
narrative talent flows through the 
entire collection of 26 stories cover- 
ing 192 pages. 20 illustrations by 
Seamus MacNeill add no little to the 
delight of the book. 


THE FOUR GOSPELS OF OUR 
LORD AND SAVIOR JESUS 
CHRIST, edited by Rev. J. M. 
Lelen, Ph.D. 316 pages. Catholic 
Book Publishing Company, New 
York, 1948. $2.00. 


The life of Christ, as narrated in 
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the simple, forceful style of the 
four Evangelists, will always be in- 
spiring reading. The present trans- 
lation of the four Gospels from the 
Latin Vulgate also contains a topical 
outline of the Life of Christ and an 
alphabetic index of subjects. 

What commends the volume es- 
pecially is its convenient size. It 
will fit snugly into your coat pocket 
or handbag to be on hand for fre- 
quent consultation. Thus the mo- 
ments that would otherwise be 
wasted can be used to help form the 
image of Christ in you by the fre- 
quent exposure of the _ sensitive 
plate of your soul to the bright light 
of the God-man. 

Placidus Kempf, O.S.B. 


THE SEVEN STOREY MOUN- 
TAIN. Thomas Merton (Frater 
M. Louis, 0.C.S.0.). Brace, Har- 
court & Co. $3.00. 


Thomas Merton, winner of the 
Catholic Press Association award 
for poetry in 1948, tells in THE 
SEVEN STOREY MOUNTAIN 
(which takes its name from the 
seven tiers into which Dante divided 
purgatory—to which state the au- 
thor compares the life he lived in the 
world) the story of that life from 
the date of his birth, January 31, 
1915, until his solemn profession as 
a Cistercian monk, March 19, 1948. 
The book traces a full and energetic 
(in the less spiritual sense) youth- 
ful spirit as it is transformed into 
a real and living manhood. More 
than an autobiography, the story is 
a self-analysis, the laying bare of 
his soul, a modern convert’s version 
of The Confessions Of St. Augus- 
tine. 


There is little question that this 
study of the movements of a soul 
will remain as an outstanding ex- 
ample of autobiography; there is 
little doubt that its beautifully 
modulated prose will remain out- 
standing as an example of the art 
of composition. All the human and 
living episodes narrated are made 
the more real by the poetic style of 
the author, and the effects that cer- 
tain events had on his spiritual de- 
velopment are excellently portrayed. 
Indeed, even were the story less tre- 
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mendous and overpowering, the boc 
would be read by many because ¢ 
the literary value in it. Such 
reason, however is definitely not 
needed. Anyone, be he Catholic o 
non-Catholic, will find some 
real and personal in the story of 
young man of the world; but 

he will find something inspiring 
enchanting in the second part—the 
story of a man of the other world 


After reading the book, one come 
out with a feeling of love and com 
radeship toward the author, 
understanding of his emotions, 
realization of the difficulties of th 
road he traveled. When you hay 
read it, you will thank God for th 
privilege of having made the 
quaintance of another man who gol 
even with God. 


Joseph Mille 


A STUDY OF REFLECTIONS OF 
THE PEACE PROPOSALS OF 
POPE PIUS XII in the writi 
of David Lawrence, by Siste 
Catherine Joseph Wilcox, §S.P. 


This is a thesis written toward ob 
taining the degree of Master 
Arts. It is interesting, and wort 
reading for those who would 
anxious to see the effect of 
Pope’s proposals on the mind 
American journalism, as typified bh 
Mr. Lawrence, editor of Uni 
States News. 

. Joseph Mi 


THE SINGING HEART. Lawren 
G. Lovasik, S.V.D. Radio Rep 
Press. $2.00. 


The life of an Iowa farm gif 
Antoinette Rita Kuhn, this bod 
serves as proof conclusive that sul 
fering out of love for God is not ye 
non-existent in a world fast turni 
pagan. Truly beautiful is the or 
term applicable to the story of # 
victim of disease who spent so m 
years praying and working f 
souls. The matter in the book 
gathered in the main from the k 
ters and writings of the yow 
sufferer, and is fascinatingly simp 
and real. 

Joseph Mills 
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BROTHER MEINRAD HELPS 


Recently I prayed to Br. Meinrad 
| and asked him to obtain for me the 
favor of good weather during my 
two weeks vacation. The advance 
forecasts for the period were rain, 
thunderstorms and_ sultry, hot 
weather. My prayers were heard. 
The forecasts were all wrong, and 
the weather was beautiful. During 
this time, however, my boy suffered 
severe lacerations on the throat and 
neck when he was injured in a game. 
I placed him in Brother Meinrad’s 
care, and practically overnight the 
wounds began to heal. I wish to 
publicly acknowledge these favors. 
(J.J.G., Pennsylvania) 

In appreciation for a favor re- 
ceived through the intercession of 
Brother Meinrad. (E.C.C., Indiana) 

Enclosed please find offering in 
thanksgiving to Brother Meinrad for 
great favors received. I have re- 
received several outstanding favors 
through his intercession. (E.F., 
Kansas) 

I prayed to Brother Meinrad for 
a special favor, and obtained it in 
short order. (W.W., Massachusetts) 

About a month ago my daughter- 
in-law lost a large sum of money 
and other papers, which were in a 
billfold. I prayed to Brother Mein- 
tad and promised a Mass of thanks- 
giving if the money were returned. 
It was found and returned intact. 
M.Y. (Ohio). 

I have obtained all favors I have 
asked through intercession of Br. 
Meinrad. Please publish this so 
others can see they can obtain fa- 
yors through novenas made to him. 
V.W. (Ind). 

Please send me a prayer for the 
canonization of Br. Meinrad. I 
Wish to make a novena of thanks- 
giving which I promised if the doc- 
tors (Three of them) could stop my 
ear from bleeding profusely for five 
hours. They finally did. I also 
promised publication. C.B. (New 
York). 

Enclosed please find—as an offer- 
ing for special favor granted in 
helping my son through his last ill- 
hess. He has been stricken with 
rheumatic fever and is now on the 
Toad to recovery, thank God. C.K. 
(N. Y.). 


The Servant of God, Brother 
Meinrad Eugster, O.S.B., was a 
member of Maria Einsiedeln Abbey 
in Switzerland. There he died in 
1925 highly respected by his con- 
freres for his virtuous life. His 
cause for beatification has been in- 
troduced at Rome, and THE GRAIL is 
the chosen organ for bringing his 
cause to the knowledge of American 
Catholics. A picture of Brother 
Meinrad and a prayer for his canon- 
ization may be procured by sending 
a stamped and self-addressed en- 
velope to the Rev. Jerome Palmer, 
O.S.B., St. Meinrad, Indiana. 





MONTHLY NOVENA 
15th to 23rd 


All who wish their petitions or in- 


tentions prayed for, please send 
them in to THE GRAIL, St. Meinrad, 
Indiana before the 15th of the 
month. A Novena of Masses will be 
offered each month for the glorifica- 
tion and canonization of Brother 
Meinrad and for all the intentions 
sent in. 


In order to make Brother Meinrad 
better known a booklet of stamps to 
be used on envelopes and packages 
can be obtained fer ten cents from 
THE GRAIL, ST. MEINRAD, 
INDIANA. 


We promised an offering and 
publication if Brother Meinrad 
helped us to have a nice healthy 
baby when it was time for it to be 
delivered. Our favor was granted 
and we are very thankful to him. 
L.F.H. (Ind.). 

Enclosed you will find offerings 
for Masses for Brother’s beatifica- 
tion in fulfillment of a promise. We 
were worried about the results of a 
blood test made on our chickens by 
the men from the hatchery. We 
were feeding a high ‘protein feed. 
After a change and 30 day period, 
there were no reactors. I feel it was 
a favor from Brother Meinrad. 
L.T. (Ind.). 

My little six year old son is send- 
ing this dollar in thanksgiving to 
Brother Meinrad. He had a terrible 
earache and we couldn’t get a doc- 
tor, so he begged Brother Meinrad 
for relief and got it immediately. 
R.G. (Maryland). 

I had a check up on a condition I 
was so very worried about and the 
physician said “no sign of cancer.” 
I ean never thank God enough for 
His goodness to me. I am so grate- 
ful for all the good things of life J 
enjoy through Our Lady and the 
Saints. R.H. (Tennessee). 

Enclosed you will find a small do- 
nation for a favor received. I 
promised it to Brother Meinrad and 
my wish was granted a few hours 
later. M.F. (Illinois). 

I would like to have published that 
through prayer to Brother Meinrad 
the sale of a house was made. En- 
closed is an offering. Mrs. J.W. 
(Indiana). 

I promised a Mass for the glori- 
fication of Brother Meinrad if he 
would help a very sick animal. I 
placed a picture of Brother Meinrad 
on the animal and almost at once he 
changed for the better and got well. 
Mrs. G.B. (Indiana). 

Others who have reported that 
they have received favors, spiritual 
and temporal, through the interces- 
sion of Brother Meinrad: W.P., 
(Ill.), T.R., (Florida), Mrs. J.L.H., 
(Colorado), M.K., (Ind.), Mrs. G.M., 
(Alabama), Mrs. M.T., (Rhode 
Island), F.S., (Calif.), Anon. 
(Ohio), F.V. (Ind.), E.F., (Iowa). 
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Pilgrimage to Fatima in May 


egy Preparations have been completed for the Second 
National Pilgrimage to the Shrine of Our Lady 
of Fatima in Portugal. The pilgrimage group 
which will include representatives from every 
diocese in America will visit the sacred place on 
May 13th, 1949, celebrating the 32nd anniversary 
of the first apparition of Our Blessed Mother. 


His Excellency, the Most Rev. Paul Schulte, D.D., 

Archbishop of Indianapelis, will lead this impor- 

tant pilgrimage in which the Rev. Jzrome Palmer, 
0.5. 8B., editor of the Grail magazine published by the Benedictine Moaks of St. Meinrad, 
Indiana, will act as Spiritual Director. 


Rev. Joseph Cacella, noted authority on this section of his native Portugal and awthor 
of many publications on devotion to Our Lady of Fatima, will accompany the pilgrimage. 
Father Cacella was born in Fatima and this will be his first visit since he was driven 
out of Portugal at the time of the anti-clerical persecutions. Father Cacella had planned 
to go to Fatima in October 1948 with the First National Pilgrimage from America but 


was prevented by illness from doing so. 


The pilgrimage is being made as an Act of Reparation through the Immaculate Heart 
of Mary and as a universal petition for peace and understanding among nations and 


peoples. It is also contemplated as the American people's special expression of thanks 
for Our Blessed Mother’s Messages which holds out so much help and hope for the 


world. 


After assisting in devotions at the Shrine, Pilgrims will travel to Rome with His Excellency 
for an audience with the Holy Father. Pilgrims who desire to go on to Lourdes may 


do so after spending a week in Rome. 


For information write to 


The Grail Office, Fatima Pilgrimage, Ct. Meinrad, Ind. 
@®@e¢ee¢es¢ee#es¢ee?eses @ 








